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GET THE BEST 


WADAYS, no scheme of publicity is 
without the newspaper, but in newspapers, as it 
everything else, there are many grades of 
Some are good and others are better. 
In the city of Philadelphia, in “the Stases.ob:Pehn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and part of Maryland, 


The Philadelphia Record 


is recognized as the “very best” by reason of its 
enormous circulation—the greatest in Pennsylvania— 
and because of its tested, result-bringing power. 

Rate for display advertising, 25 cents a line, gross, 
subject to discounts. 


Nearly all classified advertising 
ONE CENT A WORD 


when prepaid. 




















New York Oifice : Advertising Manager, Chicago Office: 
611 Temple Court. Philadelphia. 1002 Tribune Bidg. 
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Printers’ Ink 
yw Special Issue 


NOVEMBER 12, 1902 


Press-Day November 5, 1902 2 








To.over 18,000 banks and bankers in 
the United States for the purpose to in- 
vite them to become subscribers to the 


i Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising 


This issue, added to the regular edi- 
tion, thus making a grand total of over 
35,000 copies, especially recommends 


itself as an advertising medium to 











Ps 


I Banks in commercial centers who are desirous to obtain accounts 
* and deposits of smaller country banks. 


2 To manufacturers of labor saving office devices, filing and account- 
* ing systems, typewriters, comptometers, office furniture, designers, 
printers, engravers and makers of practical advertising novelties. 


To expert publicity writers, such as have knowledge and experi- 
ence in planning and writing bank advertising literature. Bank 
advertising and “ banking by mail” is rapidly coming forward and 
being developed into a distinct branch of profitable publicity. 


Ww 








For the above stated parties there is no better and no 
more economical opportunity to reach the right people at 
the right time than this special issue. 

It will embrace all the noteworthy features of bank 
advertising to date. It is endeavored to make it so inter- 
esting and so practical as to compel the close attention of 
the people to which the issue goes forth. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—One page, $100; half page, $50; quarter 
page, $25 ; smaller spaces. prorata. Preferred position, if granted, 25 per cent extra. 
Classified columns. 25 cents per line ; small display, 50 cents per line. A cash discount 
of 5 per cent may be deducted if the money is sent with the copy. The latter must be 
received at this office on or before November sth, 1902. 


Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEw YORK, N. Y., Post-Orrick, JuNE 29, 1893, 


VoL. XLI. 
KEISER-BARATHEA CRA- 
VATS. 





Perhaps you have received a copy 
of the booklet entitled “The Cra- 
vat.” There is only one booklet 
bearing that title, and if you have 
been overlooked in the distribution 
of the quarter-million edition just 
send your name and address to 
Mr. James R. Keiser, 124 Fifth 
avenue, New York. He will be 
glad of the opportunity to make 
amends for the oversight. This 
booklet is described in its subtitle 
as “The what, when, where and 
how of a man’s cravat, being a 
comprehensive and practical treat- 
ise on its mames and shapes, its 
various forms for special functions 
and occasions, its color | schemes, 
its adjuncts, ‘don'ts,’ etc.” It was 
written by Mr. Keiser himself, and 
is the center about which he has 
built a distinctive advertising cam- 
paign for an article of wear that 
has never been exploited heretofore 
in any adequate fashion. Of 
course, cravats of many makes and 
names have been advertised in 
clothing and furnishing journals 
since the very beginning of trade 
journal publicity, but until Keiser- 
Barathea cards began to appear in 
the Broadway cars two years ago 
there had been no attempt to inter- 
est the general public in them. Mr. 
Keiser had been making cravats 
for many a year. and after thinking 
the matter over in the light of other 
advertising successes, conciuded 
that cravat information ought to be 
of the first importance to the gen- 
eral public. If the men who wore 
cravats could not be interested in 
them, who could, then? And if 
publicity had built up an immense 
shoe business for Mr. Douglass, 
and an enormous trade in Pear’s, 
whv should it not be used to es- 
tablish a great cravat house? A 
generation ago the man who 
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bought two cravats every six 
months was looked upon as a gay, 
sad spendthrift. To-day, however, 
the clerk who makes fifteen dol- 
lars a week spends a dollar in 
cravats every fortnight. The cra- 
vat is an important item of dress— 
the important item, in fact. It is 
almost the only permissible touch 
of color in a man’s attire, and can 
be made to express his taste and in- 
dividuality or his lack of them. The 
general public really needed cravat 
education, and the field was - 
touched, waiting for the adverti 

who would enter it properly. These 
advantages were offset by but a 
single disadvantage. A new com- 
modity that is marketed from the 
first by means of liberal advertis- 
ing is placed upon a basis that 
reckons the advertising .in the price 
at which it is sold. Mr. Keiser’s 
commodity was an established one, 
almost staple, with prices and ex- 
penses definitely fixed. He could 
not increase prices or reduce the 
quality of his goods. Therefore, ad- 
ee» bn must be paid for through 
a largely augmented volume of 
sales. Weighed pro and con, how- 
ever, the outlook was full of pro- 
mise. Success depended upon a 
wise campaign, so he gave care- 
ful thought to ways and means. 
He believed that advertising, once 
embarked upon, must be continu- 
ous. There could be no quitting at 
the end of six months. And he 
must sell a better cravat than the 
“other fellow.” It was wholly a 
“quality” proposition, and if you 
can’t beat the “other fellow’ on 
quality you will be found out in 
the long run. With the best cravat 
in the market, too, you have the 
one sound basis for successful 
“quality” advertising, for you have 
something vital to tell the public— 
business news. The Keiser-Bara- 
thea cravats claim superiority be- 
cause of the silk used in their mak- 
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ing. Four weaves of silk have 
been used for cravats—satin, twill, 
banket and Barathea. The latter 
originated in France about forty 
years ago, as near as is known, and 
has richness, pliability and durabil- 
ity above all others. Mr. Keiser 
began developing this weave twen- 
ty-six years ago. At first it could 
only be obtained in Vienna, but to- 
day it is produced in American 
looms. It is protected from for- 
eign competition by tariff, while no 
good American imitation of the 
Keiser-Barathea has been put upon 
the market. This was the com- 
modity, and the problem was to 
cover the entire country, stimulat- 
ing trade for the hundreds of local 
dealers who sold Keiser goods. 
New York seemed to be the point 
of commencement. If a man’s 
goods could not be sold in his own 
town, where could they be sold? 
Arid New York sets the fashions 
for the United States. The object 
of advertising was two-fold—to 
reach the man who wore cravats 
and the retailers and buyers who 
supplied him. The latter are alert 
when they come to New York for 
goods, and catch dress suggestions 
in the people and in the publicity 
that is most conspicuous. Space 
was taken in the Broadway cars, 
therefore, and later in others. Then 
Chicago was added as the next im- 
portant center. For a year and a 
half these mediums, backed with 
literature for the retailer, brought 
excellent returns. The demand re- 
vealed was large and growing, and 
there was no question about the 
business paying for its publicity. 
Then, last spring, Mr. Keiser plan- 
ned his booklet, “The Cravat,” as 
a medium for reaching the custom- 
ers of every dealer in the country. 
This booklet has cost him a deal 
of hard thought, hard writing, and 
about $15,000 in hard money. Pri- 
marily, it is what it purports to be 
—a treatise on cravats. Only four 
out of thirty-five pages are given 
to actual advertising, and in the 
descriptions of the different styles 
of cravat, the suggestions for wear- 
ing them and other information 
there is no-mention whatever of 
the Keiser-Barathea. The chief 
object was to produce a booklet 
that would be kept for its own 
sake, and the thing to do, obvious- 


ly, was to incorporate matter worth 
keeping, making advertising sec- 
ondary and depending upon the 
quality of goods to make sales. 

“It was a new thing from start 
to finish,” said Mr. Keiser to a 
PRINTERS’ INK interviewer. “All of 
the information had to be collect- 
ed from books and other sources, 
while the style had to be of a sort 
that would appeal to persons of 
taste. Ours are not popular goods 
in the accepted meaning of that 
word, but sell in stores like those 
of Rogers, Peet & Company and 
Marshall Field & Company. 
wanted to give a treatise on the 
cravat based upon my knowledge 
and upon good usage, telling the 
whole in a convincing way. Ever 
since the beginning of my cam- 
paign I have been tendered the ser- 
vices of advertising ‘experts’ of 
all descriptions. These gentlemen 
have been anxious to take the en- 
tire management of my advertis- 
ing, and I have always listened to 
them in hope of getting ideas, but 
they have never offered anything 
that seemed to fit my own schemes 
They were anxious to help on the 
booklet, and one man—a college 
graduate—so impressed me with 


the need for dressing it up in good ° 


language that I let him try. He 


produced a piece of literary com- 


Sosition that was really a fine thing 
paraphrasing my own matter. But 
I did not think it forceful or con- 
vincing. He had replaced my 
monosyllables with graceful poly- 
sylables, and his diction was ele- 
gant, but he had not written good 
arguments. There were others 
who thought that my matter ought 
to have more ‘force,’ but the speci- 
mens that they submitted to show 
their own notions of that quality 
were altogether too forceful—ar- 
guments in the ‘hurrah’ style— 
cheap and the last thing for my 
purpose. It seems to me that this 
quality of force so sought in ad- 
vertising lies in your facts rather 
than your style of presenting them. 
Have forceful facts, and your ad- 
vertising will be forceful, so the 
style is simple. Strip the words 
away and let the facts shine 
through. A rounded, literary, style 
is comparatively easy, but the 
sharp, direct use of little words is 
difficult. I wanted pictures, of 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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The Gain in Advertising in 


The Sun 


(Daily and Sunday) in Sep- 
tember, 1902, as compared 
with the same month of the 
previous year, was more than 
300 columns--about one page 
and a half every day, or more 


than 44 per cent. 


a 


The Evening 
Sun 


during the same month ex- 
ceeded one page and a quar- 
ter every day, or more than 


68 per cent. 


New York, Oct. 1, 1902. 
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course, and wanted good ones. So 
I went to an illustrator who is one 
of the «six foremost in America. 
The pictures were drawn from 
models, each cravat being shown 
with three styles of collar. Care 
was given to dress details, and 
the models were posed in clothes 
made by Bell. The printing was 
done by the Cheltenham and 
Matthews-Northrup Presses, and is 
in good taste throughout. A small 
special edition was sent out about 
the middle of September to the 
trade, and we began mailing to the 
public October first, waiting until 
the people we want to reach came 
home from their summer houses 
or vacation trips. About 4,000 
copies are being sent out every 
day now, and each copy goes to a 
definite address sent in by a dealer 
who handles’ Keiser-Barathea 
goods. We decided that it was 
best to mail the whole edition from 
New York. With each book goes 
the personal card of the dealer who 
furnished the address of the person 
for whom it is intended, and in 
these cards we follow the dealer’s 
wishes. Usually they inclose a 
small folder with their names and 
some such brief phrase as ‘We sell 
the cravats this book tells about.’ 
Each name sent in is carefully filed 
away by card system, so that we 
have a mailing list of nearly a 
quarter million of select, live 
names. We are preparing special 
editions for the colleges, clubs. 
military organizations and similar 
bodies. Each student in Yale and 
Harvard will receive a booklet with 
the college colors upon the cover, 
done in steel and embossed, and 
hardly anyone will fail to preserve 
it, be he ever so fastidious. The 
present booklet takes two cents 
postage, but I am contemplating 
another edition of a million that 
will -be within the penny limit. 
These will be distributed through 
ads in such papers as the Satur- 
day Evening Post. Thus far we 
have not reached a point where 
results begin to show, but many 
letters of thanks and approval have 
come in from those who value the 
booklet. A Philadelphian wrote. 
for example, commending our 
courage in sending out so valuable 
a piece of literature and laying 
emphasis upon the fact that the 


average business man is afraid of 
shooting over the heads of the pub- 
lic. Too many advertisers shoot 
under in the effort to reach the 
‘popular level.’ Our correspondent 
thought that a fine booklet made 
its way everywhere upon its merits, 
and that even though the reader is 
accustomed to indifferent advertis- 
ing matter he will recognize qual- 
ity. I think that he is right. 

“We also issue a booklet for 
women showing our stocks and 
belts. This is distributed through 
ads in Vogue. I have tried ads in 
the New York evening dailies, but 
did not get returns as large as from 
the mediums we are now using. I 
believe in a variation of mediums, 
however, and when the business 
has advanced to a stage where it 
is. possible we will use dailies, an- 
nouncing new styles. We are 
building slowly and carefully, for 
we have undertaken to do twenty 
years’ work in three or four. Al- 
ready we are cramped for room, 
and have just signed leases fo: 
32,200 square feet of space in a 
building that will be completed by 
December, 1903. That is three 
times as much as we have here. To 
combine conviction with a certain 
conservatism is to get the happy 
mean in advertising. We are flat- 
ly opposed to the circus style. We 
never say that our cravats will not 
wrinkle, for they will—but they 
will wrinkle less than any other 
that I know of, and we say so and 
stick by it. We have small acces- 
sories for retailers. Here is an en- 
velope for cravats, gloves and 
small purchases, furnished to the 
dealer in large quantities. We had 
a million printed, and the design 
is in imitation of burnt leather, 
with cuts showing three styles of 
cravat. The man who gets that en- 
velope generally reads the few 
words of argument. We make 2 
practice of getting little things to 
help out in window displays. Cra- 
vats are capable of the most effec- 
tive treatment in special displays. 
They decorate a man, and decorate 
a window. Here is a leather al- 
bum designed for the show case 
er window in which the dealer can 
slip one of three sets of halftones, 
enlarged from the drawings for 
the booklet. Our car cards are al- 
so used for windows. Manufac- 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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Thirteen weeks ending | ,764,44 I 


December 22, 1901, 


Thirteen weeks ending I ,8 30,336 


March 22, 1902, 


Thirteen weeks ending 
1,947,285 


June 22, 1902, 


Daily average for July, 1902, - - - 23,770 
Daily average for four weeks 
‘onda _. 24,422 


ending October 4, 1902, - 








The above figures show the 
steady growth of the 


PEORIA 
EVENING STAR 


The Star solicits patronage because it reaches the 
people; because it reaches the right kind of people ; 
because it is printed and circulated in the richest city in 
the West; because it thoroughly covers, on more than 
100 rural routes, as fine a farming country as the sun 
shines on; because it goes into every city, town and 
village in Central Illinois. 


ADVERTISERS KNOW 


just how many papers they are buying when they adver- 
tise in the Star. It believes in publicity for itself as 
well as for others. Sworn daily statements of circula- 
tion are made and every opportunity is given advertisers 
and others to investigate the truth of these statements. 


N. M. SHEFFIELD, 


Manager of Foreign Advertising. 
84-85 TRIBUNE BLDG., U. S. Express Co. Bupe., 
New YorK. CHICAGO. 
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HE’S AFRAID OF CRITICS. 


turers do not take advantage of 
the dealers’ readiness to make spe- 
cial displays, and lose many an 
effective ad. Rogers, Peet & Com- 
pany made a — not long ago 
with the sign ‘Keiser-Barathea— 
the only cravat whose name every- 
body knows, This advertising 
costs nothing but accessories, and 
sometimes the dealer furnishes 
those. It is valuable. 

“Our present car card has been 
favorably commented upon for its 
quality of being ‘different’—which 
is the quality we tried to incorpo- 
rate into it. When the advertiser 
wants a car card he usually has a 
lithograph house make a highly 
colored sketch, which stands out 
magnificently upon his desk, But 
he seldom thinks of this card in 
juxtaposition with twenty others,- 
and when it appears in the cars it 
is ‘color-killed.’ It is a difficult les- 
son to learn—that of paying for 
the matter you put into the space 
as much in proportion as you pay 
for the space itself. Our present 
card is known as a ‘flock’ card, 
with a velvety black surface and 
white embossed letters. It holds 
its own in any combination of 
colored cards. Then we have only 
a sentence or two with the trade- 
mark. There is too much matter 
on the average card—it is windy, 
and talks at random, saying several 
things vaguely instead of one thing 
directly to the point.” 


REGARDING THE FOOL AND HIS 
MONEY. 


By crooked ways many advertisers get 
Tich quick. Uncle Sam gets after a lot 
of them every day or two, but the work 

oes on. Newspapers sometimes—and 
ake organs always—contain offers that 
are attractive to a large class of readers 
—send a dime or a dollar, or your name 
and address, and get two-thirds of the 
earth with a fence around it—or some- 
thing quite as wonderful and impossible 
and when Uncle Sam takes a hand and 
holds up the letters in reply to the ad- 
vértisement he builds a dam for a stream 
of coin that pours in for months. 

One schemer will pay another schemer 
a good price for a list of names se- 
cured from answers to fake ads, it being 
a well known fact that a man who bites 
once will bite again. Looks funny, doesn’t 
it? Experience in efforts of this kind 
fails to educate. Crooked ways in the 
advertising field are followed because 
people will pay for it.—Business Maga- 
sine, Knoxville, Tenn. 


—___+o+____ 

Never expect much from small adver- 

tisements—unless they are reinforced by 

plenty of auxiliary advertising and oc- 
casional large ones.—The Advisor. 





MIppLeBuRGH, Pa., Oct. 15, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your favor of the 3rd inst., requesting a 
copy of ‘Theory and Practice of Adver- 
tising.”” I should have sent a copy of 
this book to your address before but 
you fellows in New York have an idea 
sometimes that there is no place to or- 
iginate advertising except in New York 
and your criticisms are very frequently 
unjust, and that is why you did not re- 
ceive a copy before without asking for 
it. I send this copy with the under- 
standing that it be criticised from the 
standpoint which it professes to be. The 
book was written and designed as a 
text book to be used in business schools 
for students who simply want to begin 
the work. It is mot represented to be 
a complete advertising course and it is 
not supposed that a man who studies this 
book will become a proficient adwriter. 
It is contended, however, by the author 
that the book contains a sufficient amount 
of valuable instruction to make it worth 
the price asked for it, both to the stu- 
dents of business schools and to busi- 
ness men who advertise and also to 
those who do not advertise, but who 
should do so. Sincerely yours, 

Geo. W. WAGENSELLER. 


Mr. Wagenseller’s book is not as , 


bad as he has reason to fear, and 
might just as well have been sent 
along in the first place. It com- 
prises fifty-two short lessons in 
such essentials to adwriting as type 
display, pictures, cuts, copy prepa- 
ration and so forth. Each lesson 
is clear, and contains points and 
information that will be helpful as 
far as they go. He outlines safe 
principles for writing clean, busi- 
ness English, treating of synonyms, 
the sentence paragraph, simile, 
metaphor, personality and the use 
of little words. After laying down 
these rules he goes into weightier 
questions — mediums, _ billboards, 
follow-up systems and the like. It 
is quite probable that Mr. Wagen- 
seller knows the futility of teaching 
much about these matters without 
practical demonstration. He would 
be an extremely bright voung man 
indeed who would learn anything 
of moment about the actual plac- 
ing of advertising from Mr. Wag- 
enseller’s book, or from any other 
book that has come under the 
Little Schoolmaster’s eye up to the 
present writing. These details are 
learned only through practical plac- 
ing, either in an agency or other- 
wise. Usually they are learned at 
considerable cost of money, either 
the advertising student’s or some- 
one else’s. 
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A PRACTICING OCULIST 
WHO ADVERTISES. 


What really happens to a physi- 
cian when he begins to advertise? 
Presumably he is cast forth into 
outer darkness by ethical members 
of his profession. To be tabooed 
thus, however, works very little 
actual change indeed, unless it be 
in a social way. In his practice, 
of course, the culprit has a less 

“exclusive” following of patients, 
but the one that is brought to him 
is far more desirable from the 
standpoints of numbers and human 
interest. 

It might be difficult to decide, 
then, whether Dr. Oren Oneal, of 
Chicago, has lost anything what- 
ever by spending $60,000 in maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising to 
further his practice as an oculist. 
Before he began to advertise two 
years ago he had twenty years of 
“legitimate’’ practice in Chicagoand 
Louisville, Ky., to his credit. He 
had never had a mishap with any 
case that he consented to treat, had 
perfected a purely medical treat- 
ment for eye defects and diseases, 
had contributed to medical and oc- 
ulist journals, and had as high an 
ethical. standing in his profession 
as any practitioner in the land. 
Publicity has enlarged his business 
in a wonderful degree, has enabled 
him to help thousands of human 
beings who might have fallen into 
the clutches of charlatans, and has 
made him a real influence for the 
bettcring of the world. He pur- 
sues the same methods in treating 
thcusands of patients that he form- 
erly used in treating hundreds. He 
stands as high socially. is said to 
be making far more money than 
most ethical practitioners, and, to 
all intents and purposes, has simply 
widened his sphere of usefulness 
by using modern methods of 
reaching people who need him very 
much indeed. 

“Dr. Oneal’s advertising career 
began about two years ago.” says 
Mr. W. T. Kester. of the Lord & 

Thomas agency, who attends to the 
details of planning, writing and 
placing the Doctor’s publicity. ‘ ‘His 
professional ability is marvelous, 
both before and since he began to 
advertise. His dissolvent  treat- 
ment was perfected in ‘legitimate’ 





practice, and is a thoroughly scien- 
tific method that dispenses with 
the knife and harmfui medicines. 
He is not a charlatan in any sense, 
but a skilled oculist, wholly scien- 
tific in his training and methods, 
and a cultured gentleman who is 
bound to inspire respect and confi- 
dence in anyone with whom he 
comes in contact, either profession- 
ally or socially. In addition, he 
has a keen, sound business sense. 
This led him to advertising. His 
methods were all perfected before 
we took his business at the be- 
ginning of the present year. He 
placed ads of his own construgtion 
in both magazines and newspapers, 
wrote several treatises upon the eye 
and its diseases to supplement his 
campaign, and devised a most com- 
plete follow-up system of form let- 
ters. When we took his business 
in hand he was spending about 
$25,000 yearly, and he has very 
noticeably increased the appropria- 
tion. We began to put magazine 
and newspaper ads upon a larger 
scale, with the result that we 
doubled his replies and business 
between January and March. His 
mail business has increased fully 
cne hundred per cent, and he has 
extended his Chicago practice phe- 
nomenally. The local business alone 
now runs into the thousands each 
month, while the mails bring from 
twenty-five to thirty mew cases 
each week, in addition to those who 
ere already taking treatment and 
renew from month to month. 
“The advertising is done along 
two lines—in high grade maga- 
zines _ locally in Chicago papers. 
We also use newspapers in other 
parts of the country, but they are 
mail mediums properly. Our list 
of mail mediums comprises about 
sixty of several kinds—mail order 
journals of the highest class, farm 
papers and the better popular mag- 
azines. We look to the character 
of every medium that we use, for 
we depend upon its reputation to 
inspire confidence. Thus far, how- 
ever, we have not gone into month- 
lies like the Atlantic or Century. 
This is for the reason that we 
find other mediums more profit- 
able, and that we are not prepared 
yet to take up the more expensive 
monthlies. Harper's Bazaar is cer- 
tainly a high-class magazine, reach- 
(Contiuued on page 12.) 
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ONE OWNERSHIP—ONE MANAGEMENT A B A N N e R 
tat! MONTH 
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WwORLD t 
autem, |SEPTEMBER, 1902 
pES MOINES ym DNTP Daily Average 
pally Sry WV, Sworn Circulation 
SI PAUL 
” 164 530 
St. Paul a Som - =< ' 
Omaha Daily News, - 561 
Des Moines Daily News,- 38,788 FOR THE 
Kansas City World, - 60,759] 6 











Total, - - + 164,530 ‘Clover Leaf” Four 


Our Gain in Foreign Advertising: 
1902 1901 INCREASE 
LINES, LINES. LINES. PER CENT. 
St. Paul Daily News, 54,106 11,826 42,280 357. 
Omaha Daily News, 56,244 20,708 35,536 171 
Des Moines Daily News, 67,734 51,872 15,862 31 
Kansas City World, 67,381 19,437 47,944 241 


Totals, - 245,465 103,743 141,622 
k louder tha ords. The progress 
These Figures of this newspaper eomtination: vas never 
n equaled in Western journalism. 


There are two reasons ere you care to know the anenete of our . 
success. 





~~ 











FIRS T—Editorially, these papers are impartial and independent 
———_ and aim to be fair with all classes. They are not sensa- 
tional, but print the news conservatively and fearlessly. Our edi- 
tors do not wear the collar of any corporation nor the tag of any 
political party or faction. 


SECOND—Our business methods are clean and above board. 
—_——————— _—«» We tell the truth about circulations and advertising 
rates. We have one rate—a fair rate—a flat rate—the same to big 
and little among our patrons. 





In these newspapers sworn daily statements of guaranteed circula- 
tion are printed. It is our policy in business to give the advertiser 
what he pays for. Agents are authorized to absolutely guarantee 
ay circulation claims at all times, 

- B.—We are busy installing four new Goss four deck presses 
this month. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
B. D. BUTLER, MANAGER. 


705 Boyce BipG., CHIcaco. 52 Trisune BLoG., New YORK. 
Te.. 481 CenTRAL. Tet. 2807 JOHN. 
CHAS. D. BERTOLET. ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE JAS. F. ANTISDEL. 
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ing as intelligent a ciientelé as any, 
and it has been exceptionally pro- 
ductive of results. The Review of 
Reviews is another fine medium. 
“The Doctor has a very complete 
follow-up system, in charge of Dr. 
C. D. Strow, a graduated oculist. 
As soon as an inquiry comes in it 
is followed up with literature and 
a personal letter, and from its re- 
ceipt is treated individually. The 
first replies sent out are somewhat 
in the nature of form letters, as the 
Doctor has prepared a practical 
system that covers most cases of 
eye trouble. When further data 
is in hand, however, Dr. Strow 
enters into personal correspon- 
dence, attending to each case as 









The Blind Siow See 


Since his discov the Feats leading 
Method Dr. O: ay BA Amer cica'e Ne 
oculist, has restored sight 
= justified in claiming that oe isite tha ds and 's 
ht there’s hope.’ He has permanently 
FA ev most serious cases of cataracts, 
scums, granulated = optic nerve 
diseases and all other ca of blindness with 


The Oneal Dissolvent Method 


absorbs al) f substances, restoring th 
sun. condition without waing 







the knife. 
Cross-! 
thod 
srithoat te beige certo by fase me! 
A valuable, illustrated boo! diseases 
with hundreds of sameentis oon Ee. 


OREN ONEAL, M.D. 
Settes A&B, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
See my fall page with testimonials in June PEARSON'S. 











though it were the only one re- 
ceiving attention. Complete tabu- 
lated reports are made of the re- 
plies and actual cases brought by 
each medium every month, for the 
ads are all keyed. The best me- 
dium for May. according to this 
report, was Farm and Home, which 
brought an exceptional number of 
replies. Next came Munscy’s, then 
Leslie’s, Everybody's McClure’s, 
Cosmopolitan, Review of Reviews. 
Pearson’s, Strand and Smart Set 
in the order named. Collier’s, in 
which we appear twice a month, 
was also ag up toward the head 
of the May list. These mediums 
are ranged in the order of replies 
received, but there is an average 


number of cases to a certain num- 
ber of inquiries that is the same, 
approximately, for ali magazines. 
We avoid unprofitable publications. 
The keying system soon proves 
worth or worthlessness. When 
we have reason to believe that 
a certain reputable publication 
will eventually bring returns, we 
stay in. With a certain class 
of magazines it is well to 
permit the space to lie fallow, like 
land. Their clientele is such that 
a few months’ steady advertising 
exhausts the field, and it is good 
policy to wait for new material to 
work upon. In the case of the 
more infiuential magazines, how- 
ever, we run the ads steadily, for 
they have a prestige and it is best 
to be constantly represented. Maga- 
zines really work together, and we 

try to make the advertising do so. 
The inquiry may come from 
Everybody’s, but it is difficult to 
say which magazine did most to 
produce it. The modern magazine 
reader buys several monthlies, and 
sees the ad in all, and we believe 

that this very fact inspires confi- 
dence, for it shows that the adver- 
tiser is a person of means and re- 
sponsibility. The pubiic generally 
is awake to the fact that advertis 

ing in magazines is expensive, and 
is inclined to rate advertisers some- 

what according to their expendi- 
ture. The Doctor is a rare judge 
of mediums. and when he goes 1n- 
to one that he believes will event- 
ually bé profitable he is_most con- 
scientious in his trial. But no ad- 

vertising is placed with anyone as 
a sop. That kind of advertising 
never does anyone any good, even 
the publisher who receives the 
money for space. 

“In the newspaper advertising 
our business has been greatest in 
Chicago. We have run page ads 
in the News. Record-Herald and 
American. The News is always 
first in Chicago upon almost any 
line of publicity. It reaches the 
greatest number. IT was consider- 
ably surprised at the results from 
the Record-Herald. It is really a 
wonderful puller. The American 
is also a first- class medium. Our 
clientele is more readily reached 
hy the News and Record-Herald, 
however. These full-page ads can 
not be used often with profit. They 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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Scripps-McRae 
League 
of Newspapers 


Combined, Guaranteed, Daily Circu- 
lation Over 315,000 Copies. 





THE CINCINNATI POST is OHIO’S leading 
evening newspaper. The Post has the largest 
printing plant of any paper published in that 
State. Its increase in advertising patronage for 
September, 1902, over September, 1901, was 
nearly 150 columns. 


THE ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE is the rec- 
ognized people’s paper of St. Louis. Its rate per 
thousand circulation is lower than that of any 
other paper published in St. Louis. Its gain in 
local and foreign patronage has been nearly 
100 per cent over a year ago. Adver- 
tisers must use the Chronicle to reach the wage- 
earning class of St. Louis. 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS goes into more 
homes in Cleveland and vicinity than all other 
Cleveland dailies combined. It publishes more 
display advertising in six days than all other 
Cleveland dailies do in seven. Advertisers using 
one paper exclusively to cover Cleveland and 
vicinity always select the Press. 


THE COVINGTON (HY.) POST is the local 
paper in a population aggregating over 100,0c0 
persons living in Covington and vicinity. It has 
the largest circulation of any paper in Kentucky 
outside of Louisville. 





For rates and further information, address, 


Foreign Advertising Department. 


D. J. RANDALL, I. S. WALLIS, 
Tribune Building, Hartford Building, 
New York City. Chicago, Il, 
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seem to exhaust the field, and it is 
best to run small ads until the pub- 
lic has caught up again. We run 
weekly ads double column, though, 
and find that they pull steadily and 
evenly. 

“As for copy, I write most of 
that. In the short interim since 
January 1, I have gone into ocu- 
lar studies very thoroughly, read- 
ing up on the subject and talking 
with the Doctor as well. I don’t 
believe that one can know too much 
about the things he writes ads for. 
Doctor Oneal keeps in close touch 
with his publicity, and passes upon 
everything that we propose. The 
thing most strictly observed in 
writing copy is the absolute truth. 
We adhere to it rigidly, never mak- 
ing statements or promises that 
cannot be amply fulfilled. In fact, 
we prefer to understate. If the 
writer feels the truth of what he 
wishes to say, that conviction will 
be transferred to the reader, depend 
upon it. Use simple language, be 
honest, and feel the truth of what 
you say, and there is a certain psy- 
chological power of conviction to 
your argument that readers will 
not overlook. I have talked with 
many people upon this subject, and 
they say that ads attract them 
most by the quality of honesty and 
straightforwardness. 

“Then, we try to put human in- 
terest into our matter. That is the 
factor that I have added to the 
Doctor’s first scheme of publicity. 
I am a practical newspaper man, 
and know something about the pro- 
cess of ‘playing up’ the strong 
testimonials first of all. The Doc- 
tor has hundreds of testimonials 
from patients that we shall never 
be able to use—the supply is unlim- 
ited. The quality is better than 
those of patent medicine sort. Let 
a mar or woman be saved from 
blindness or some eye affliction 
and they are pathetically grateful. 
Their testimony is given gladly, 
and their influence is continually 
evident in new patients. A prac- 
tice like Doctor Oneal's is a stead- 
ily growing asset. I am very care- 
ful to use letters from people 
whom I have talked with, or of 
whom there is no reason to be dis- 
trustful. When we fill a newspa- 
per column I hinge the story upon 
a particularly striking letter. Last 


week, for example, we printed a 
letter from Mr. William Harper, 
late market master of the South 
African Republic and a Boer pat- 
riot, who came all the way from 
the Transval to be treated for 
crossed eyes. The story is written 
to interest people as a story, and 
the gist of it is brought out in the 
headlines, so that one glance gives 
an outline. Plain typography is 
the rule, and we use pictures of the 
Doctor and the people who give 
their testimony. The possibilities 
for pictures are rather limited, of 
course, for anything outside of the 
subject matter, or anything tending 
to make it undignified, would be 
positively harmful. The testi- 
monial is old, I know, but it is 
everlastingly effective, for it is 
human. Sit back and read testi- 
monials about diseases or deform- 
ities that you have never had, nor 
expect to have, and it is hard to see 
their force. But fall victim to one 
of these diseases to-morrow and 
the solid agate testimonial will sud- 
denly become a very personal mat- 
ter. 

“Dr. Oneal has been the prime 
factor in his own advertising, but 
he does us the honor to say that we 
have increased his business since 
the first of the year, and have 
given him valuable co-operation in 
conducting his campaign. He is a 
very good judge of business prop- 
ositions, and has the element of 
daring and steadfastness that make 
for success in publicity. His ex- 
penditure will be a steadily increas- 
ing one, for he is the pioneer in this 
field, and is developing it by safe 
methods that will put him out of 
the reach of imitators who must 
necessarily follow.” 

————!__+ 2 —____—_——_ 


MucuH money is wasted in ad- 
vertising for the reason that there 
are many who set apart given 
amounts for publicity under a 
vague sort of an impression that 
it will bring a fair sort of return, 
however it may be distributed. 
They do it as unsystematically as 
they bestow charity, and under an 
equal impression that it will be ac- 
counted to their favor however and 
which way soever it goes. But 
advertising injudiciously directed 
is money thrown away. 
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THE BEST SCHOOL FOR ADVERTISING. 








PRINTERS’ INK 


Tue LirrLE SCHOOLMASTER IN THE ART OF ADVERTISING. 


Clubbing Rates for Autumn of 1902. 


PRINTERS’ INK will be sent to any address from now 
to January 6th, 1904, for Five dollars. 

PRINTERS’ INK will be sent to any address for five 
years, from now to January rst, igo8, for Ten dollars, 

Five copies of PrinTERs’ INK, ordered by one person, 
but sent to five different addresses if desired, will be sent 
from now till January 6th, 1904, for Ten dollars. 

Any person securing fifty dollars for subscribers, on 
the terms specified above, may deduct twenty dollars as 
an agent’s commission and remit thirty dollars in full 
settlement. By these terms a payment of thirty dollars 
will secure 

One subscription for PRINTERS’ INK for twenty-five 
years, or : 

Twenty-five subscriptions fcr PRINTERS’ INK for one 
year. 

These terms hold good until December 31st, 1902, 
and no longer. 

This offer is favorable for advertising schocls who 
wish to present their pupils with a year’s subscription to 
PRINTERS’ INK and for newspaper men who wish their 
local advertisers to read PRINTERS’ INK regularly, and 
thereby become more intelligent and, therefore, more lib- 
eral users of advertising space. 

Canvassers may have sample copies free on appli- 
cation. 

Address all communications to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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A FLORIST’S “LEADER.” 


Flowers are at once an exceed- 
ingly attractive commodity and one 
difficult to advertise effectively. 
The average florist uses space lib- 
erally in newspapers, theater pro- 
grammes, society weeklies and like 
mediums, and is seldom backward 
in spending money for engraved 
announcements and other costly 
literature. But floral advertising 
usually stops short at a card read- 
ing “John Robinson, florist, cut 
flowers and floral pieces for wed- 
dings, receptions, funerals, etc., 
delivered promptly to all parts of 
the city.” It is difficult to reflect 
the different flowers of different 
seasons in advertising, and florists 
confine themselves to generalities. 
Mr. A. W. Smith, 345 Sixth aven- 
ue, Pittsburg, has lifted himself 
out of this rut, and the method by 
which he advertises ought to in- 
terest other florists. It can be 
adopted bodily or used as a basis 
for like publicity. Mr. Smith went 
into the philosophy of his business 
before he began advertising. 
Flowers are a large factor in their 
own sales if you can bring people 
into the store and under their in- 
fluence. Therefore, it seemed to 
him that the art of advertising 
them consisted in bringing people 
in to have a look about. To ac- 
complish this end he began offer- 
ing a special dollar box of cut 
flowers, exploiting it in seven hun- 
dred street cars that reach the bet- 
ter residence districts of Pittsburg 
and Allegheny City. This dollar 
box is made up every day from 
seasonable blossoms, and Mr. 
Smith guarantees that it will con- 
tain flowers worth a dollar and 
a half. Every morning a sample 
box is prepared for the day and 
exhibited in his store, and if 
a customer happens to be a bit par- 
ticular about seeing that he is get- 
ting the worth of his money he is 
shown that the box contains so 
many dozen carnations or Ameri- 
can Beauty roses at store prices. 
This “leader” is sold practically at 
cost as an advertisement, and the 
car space costs nearly $15 per day, 
yet the box has been the means of 
building up a large, profitable busi- 
ness. It has several lines of direct 
appeal. Business men who take 
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it home to dinner and other men 
who take it elsewhere are relieved 
of the heavy responsibility of mak- 
ing their own selections. It is al- 
sO a convenient sick-room gift, and 
is popular with women. Each 
day’s assortment is seasonable and 
of the best blossoms, and there is, 
of course, nothing on the box to in- 
dicate its price. When customers 
desire it the box is delivered. Mr. 
Smith also uses booklets, folders 
and other literature, mailing them 
to people who figure in Pittsburg’s 
blue book and to lists of people 
in the residence districts. His ad- 
vertising is always purposeful, and 
offers some definite service or spe- 
cialty. In the spring when people 
are planning trips abroad he ex- 
ploits his New York steamer ser- 
vice. Flowers are sent to out-go- 
ing tourists as parting gifts, and 
Mr. Smith’s New York representa- 
tive puts them aboard any out- 
bound ship. Stress is laid upon 
the quality and promptness of this 
service. He also uses the Bulle- 
tin, Pittsburg’s society journal. 
—_+@)—__—. 
OLD FRIEND THE STAMP JOKE 
AGAIN. 


“Ts there any profit in selling post- 
age stamps?” inquired the man in search 
of information. 

“Not directly,” replied the druggist, 
“but it gets people into the habit of 
going to the drug store, and after that 
it doesn’t take long to make chronic 
invalids of them.”—Puck. 





_ — —— 
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No Lack of Schools 


on the lives of the 
RAILROAD. 


Make your home in one of the 
beautiful suburban towns on the 
Erie Railroad, Unsurpassed for 
accessibility and healthfulness. 
Details regarding houses for rent 
on application to Information Bu- 
reaus, 1159 and 399 Broadway, 
New York. 

















ONE OF THE CLEVER ERIE RAILROAD ADS. 
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Three Classes 


A NEW REVISION OF THE 
American Newspaper Directory 


is now ready for delivery to subscribers. This volume 
completes the 34th year of publication under the control 
and supervision of its founder, Mr. George P. Rowell. 
An examination of the circulation ratings accorded 
to the newspapers in the new Directory will lead to divid- 
ing the newspapers into three pretty distinct classes. 


FIRST CLASS 


In the first class are those who tell their circulation definitely, honest- 
ly and with absolute or considerable regularity. These have circula- 
tion ratings in Arabic figures. 


SECOND CLASS 


In the second class are those who tell something about their circula- 
tion occasionally or generally, but commonly fail to be definite, and 
when the fault is pointed out neglect to remedy it. The reason for 
this reticence is, commonly, that an exact and definite circulation is 
not deemed by the publisher of the paper a thing to be desired. The 
papers of this class have circulation ratings by letters and partic- 
ularly the letter “ Z,” which will be found most largely applied to pa- 
pers whose publishers are better at issuing circulation claims in round 
figures than they are at sustaining their claims by facts andrecords. It 
should be borne in mind that the letter rating is never given to papers 
that will furnish information upon which a definite rating, in Arabic 
figures, may be based, and that the Z rating is not applied uutil the 
attention of the publisher has been directed to the insufficiency of 
the report he has furnished and given full information how the fault 
might be remedied. 


THIRD CLASS 


In the third class are those publishers who rarely convey any informa- 
tion upon which a circulation rating may be based. In most cases of 
this sort the publisher is of the opinion that his circulation is no- 
body’s business but his own. Such cases are necessarily rated by 
letter. The ratings of papers of this class are generally embellished 
by the letter “y.” 


The advertiser who looks carefully at the circulation 
ratings in this book, noting how in each case they have 
varied during the last ten years, has no difficulty in de- 
ciding in which class a paper belongs. 





The book will be delivered, carriage paid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of price, Five Dollars. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 




















WITH ENGLISH ADVERTIS- 
ERS. 


By T. Russell. 


The ending of the short but 
acrid struggle between two trusts 
—the American Tobacco Company 
and the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany—is an event of much impor- 
tance to the advertising commun- 
ity here, as it doubtless will be 
to your own advertising commun- 
ity. Readers of Printers’ INK 
will perhaps remember that I 
chronicled the beginning of the 
struggle. These two vast organi- 
zations began their battle in the 
newspapers, the English Trust self- 
righteously attacking their oppo- 
nents for being a trust, and appeal- 
ing to patriotic sentiment; the 
American Tobacco Company ex- 
hausting the resources and ingen- 
uity of advertising writers to keep 
its end up. I think it may be 
fairly said that honors were divid- 
ed in the struggle. When an ad- 
vertising campaign of any sort re- 
solves itself into a straight fight, 
it is rarely that any good adver- 
tising comes out of it, and it is also 
rarely that such advertising does 
much good. There is a public sen- 
timent against militant publicity, 
one is involuntarily conscious of a 
tendency to take the defensive. 
This newspaper fight was conduct- 
ed, so far as the fight itself was 
concerned, with dignity, but it was 
a fight all the same, and in my 
opinion both sides would have done 
better to confine their advertis- 
ing to the true purpose of all ad- 
vertising, namely to proclaim the 
virtue of the goods. 

* * % 

The next step was an effort on 
both sides to capture the retail in- 
terest. The American Tobacco 
Company, which had acquired the 
large Ogden’s Guinea Gold Ciga- 
rette business, undertook to give 
away in bonuses all the profits on 
that article for two vears. Mr. 
Duke is said to have admitted that 
his company had lost seven mil- 
lion dollars since the struggle com- 
menced. The Imperial Tobacco 
Company was not so lavish, but it 
managed, I am credibly informed. 
to drop a modest two and a half 
million dollars. Each side had a 
retailers’ agreement to offer—the 
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retail tobaconist getting a bonus on 
consideration that he did not buy 
from the other side. But this 
pretty little scheme failed, because 
the shop-keepers combined among 
themselves, dividing their stocks of 
goods and thus securing the bonus 
from both the competing trusts. 
Prices were cut to such an extent 
that tobacco was being sold at 
eight to ten cents a pound below 
cost-and-duty. The American 
trust worked up an enormous cou- 
pon scheme—beginning with pic- 
ture cards and albums, which were 
repurchased for cash and distribut- 
ed to Children’s Public Homes and 
Hospitals, and going on to pre- 
miums of a more substantial sort, 
bicycles,. jewelry, games, etc., for 
consumers. British manufacturers 
naturally hit back with the claim to 
put all the value into the goods. 
Now the rivals have come to terms 
and amicably divided the world 
between them. There will certain- 
ly be a loss to the advertising in- 
terest, for without the recent in- 
ducement to mutual rivalry in lav- 
ishness of space and expenditure, 
it is only in human nature that the 
publicity should assume more mod- 
est dimensions, and although there 
are the British manufacturers out- 
side the trust to reckon with (one 
outside concern, alone, the great 
house of Cope Brothers, Limited, 
which paid five per cent on its 
capital of $1,750,000 in 1900, hav- 
ing, owing to the fierce competi- 
tion, paid no dividend at all, and 
lost about $3,000 this year), things 
will be quieter for a time. 
* * * 


From the point of view of ad- 
vertisers in other trades, this cool- 
ine off of the tobacco advertising 
interest possesses some consolatory 
features. The large demand for 
newspaper space hardened rates. 
and made position contracts hard 
to close. Newspaper men were 
naturally able to stand out for 
terms and to resist attempts to 
break prices or testcirculation. The 
tobacco war was certainly a good 
point for them, and they will not 
rejoice over its termination. Hold- 
ers of coupons among the public 
are manifesting anxiety as to what 
is going to be done about premiums 
on surrendered coupons, but I take 
it for granted that the combina- 
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tion will deal honorably both with 

this question and with the question 

of bonuses contracted to retailers. 
* * * 


The disappearance of the prem- 
ium system is not to be regretted. 
It is, on any rational philosophy of 
advertising, an anomaly. One 
should buy tobacco, or any other 
commodity, at its own price and on 
its own merits; one should not buy 
a combination of goods, for to do 
so only obscures the price; least 
of all should one buy one article 
and delude one’s self with the idea 
that one is getting some other ar- 
ticle for nothing. The whole 
premium system in any form is 
economically and commercially un- 
sound. The ridiculous practice of 
packing miniature photographs or 
small chromos with cigarettes is 
similarly vicious. If I buy a box 
of cigarettes, I want cigarettes, not 
pictures; or if I want pictures, it 
is far better for me to buv them 
separately. The “trading check” 
scheme is objectionable on the 
same grounds, 

* * * 


The Bovril Company has just 
got out a bold and striking wall 
poster for its beef preparation. The 
design is simple: two oxen’s heads 
eyeing each other with a comical 
look of perturbation, and the 
legend “I hear they want more 
Bovril.” This, like the same com- 
pany’s beef-creature nosing a pot of 
Bovril, with the caption “Alas! my 
poor brother,” seems to me a sin 
against good taste. People who 
use beef concentrations, in which 
the amount of death used to pro- 
vide food for the living is used 
with the least possible economy 
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(for it takes about a bullock to 
make each pound of Extract of 
Beef) do not want to be reminded 
of these facts, or they should not, 
and any painful emotion, even if it 
be a fictitious one, is artistically 
an improper subject for jocularity. 
If we have to kill in order to live, 
we might at least get along without 
laughing at the fact. But perhaps 
I am a crank in these matters, for 
I happen myself to be a vegetarian, 
though not so much from any par- 
ticular conscientious conviction as 
a feeling that eating death is not 
probably the most healthful method 
of preserving life. 


THE LIGHTED ~ WINDOW MAY 
MAKE A SALE AT MIDNIGHT. 
The practice in large cities, now very 

general, of lighting up windows after 

closing hours is unquestionably good; 
and might with advantage be adopted by 
dealers located in small communities. 

Large numbers of prospective purchasers 

have absolutely no time until after work- 

ing hours to “look in windows,” and the 
advertising value of a well dressed and 
lighted window is worth considerably 
more than the cost of illumination.— 
New York Trade Review. 


—— + +e --—— 
THE FOUR TRACK SERIES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

One of the most difficult of men to e# 
cape from is George H. Daniels. He has 
such an ingenious way of putting — 
touchin’ on an’ appertainin’ to his r. 
road that we newspaper chaps are simply 
bound to yield space to him whenever 
he demands it. His advertisements 
agg always contain a newsy interest. 
His little books of travel are marvels. 
The Board of Education might do a 
great deal worse than adopt them official- 
ly for use in our public schools, in- 
stead of such trash as “Goosey, 
Gander,”’ etc. They are not only works 
of art; but they are educational and true. 
Each of our 500,000 public school child- 
ren should have a copy of Four Track 
Series No. 10, entitled “Bronx Park.” 
I suppose Mr. Daniels would supply the 
publication free—New York Press. 








QUALITY AND QUANTITY. 


More good advertising is printed every day 


in THE WASHINGTON 
other paper in the country. 


appreciate this and 


columns with interest 


STAR than any 
The subscribers 
read the advertising 
and profit. 


M LEE STARKE, 


Tribune Building. 
NEw YorK 


Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK” THE BEST 
SCHOOL. 

Fort Coxtins, Col., Oct. 15, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of Oct. i I note a com- 
munication from Jesse H. Buffum in 
which he asks “why the large advertiser 
looks with such disfavor on the ad 

aduate because he is an ad graduate?” 

am not a “large advertiser,” but have 
had something more than twenty years’ 
experience in setting and writing ads, 
and in recent years have come in contact 
with a few “ad graduates,” entirely from 
the Page-Davis school. If they are fair 
samples, and I have no reason to think 
they are not, the “large advertiser” is 
not to be blamed for looking with disfavor 
upon them. “Large advertisers,” as a 
rule have had exnerience enough in the 
business world to readily distinguish the 
“brainy” young man from the “gally” 
one. Usually they have studied adver- 
tising for many months, instead of many 
days, and realize that it is a subject that 
cannot be mastered in a short course. 
The ad graduate usually starts out by 
naking the statement that he has seen 
he ads of the “large advertisers” and 
hat they are very poorly constructed; 
hat if he only had charge of the work 
they would, «f course, be given a “pull- 
ing’ power they do not now possess, 
and straightway the business would 
grow as never before, etc. These claims 
savor so much more of “gall” than they 
do of “brains” that the “large advertis- 
er” is fully justified in turning down the 
“ad graduate” good and hard. Friend 
Buffum condemns himself when he 
asserts that previous to taking his course 
in the advertising school he “had secur- 
ed a two years’ training in an up-to-date 
printmg house and became entirely fa- 
miliar with types and the effective hand- 
ling of the same. My training gave me 
large practice in proof reading, type set- 
ting and all branches of the printing 
trade,” he says, and he might just as rea- 
sonably have applied for a position as 
foreman of a large printing plant on the 
Se that in two short years he 

ad mastered the mysteries of the art 
as to assert that he was then fitted 
to prepare ads better than the man who 
ha ven the subject years of study. 
Probably the ad graduate is not to blame, 
tor he does what he has been taught to 
do, but if the aspirant for a position as 
an adwriter would have put in the same 
number of weeks or months as an ad 
solicitor, making a study of the proper 
preparation of ad copy meanwhile. he 
would be far better qualified to fill a po- 
sition. He would come in contact with 
advertisers in general and _ unconscious- 
ly acquire a large fund of information 
which he might be able to make especial- 
ly valuable to some particular adver- 
tiser. If he did not get such informa- 
tion and learn how best to use it he 
might reasonably conclude that he had 
mistaken his calling. I believe that a 
three months’ course in reading PRint- 
gers’ INK would be far better preparation 
for securing a position as an adwriter 
than a six months’ course in any “ad 
school.” Yours truly, 

Howarp Russet. 


sees 





It is idle to wait for your ship to 
come in unless you have sent one out.— 
Supply World. 





FRENCH DAILIES IN NEW 
aa ENGLAND. 

- ORCESTER, Mass., Oct. 9, 1902. 
Editor cf Printers’ INK: ie 

I notice that some time ago you ex- 
pressed your belief that the foreign press 
of the United States was destined to pass 
away in a few years. 1 am not sufficient- 
ly familiar with the conditions of Euro- 
pean immigrants to speak for them; 
but as the editor of one of the French 
dailies of New Raghend, 1 may perhaps 
be allowed a word. One hundred and 
fifty years ago, when the 70,000 French 
people of Canada passed under English 
rule, everybody said, as you say now, 
that their language would soon be a 
thing of the past. By the census of 
1871 there were 1,098,940 French-speak- 
ing people in Canada and in 1901 their 
number had increased to 1,649,000. The 
French Canadians began to turn toward 
New England after the war. By the first 
enumeration of them in the U. §S. 
census their number was 537,298 in 1890. 
It had increased to 810,105 in 1900. 
These people were long supplied with 
newsparers from Canada. Ten years 
ago there was not a single French Cana- 
dian daily in New England. There are 
now four of them, in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, with rapidly increasing cir- 
culation, driving publications from out- 
side out of this field. These papers are 
par excellence “home papers,” their cir- 
culation being of regular yearly subscrib- 
ers. These are the facts which should 
interest the advertiser of the present day. 

Yours truly, 
' T, St. Prerre, 
Editor of L’Opinion Publique. 


HOW’S YOUR WIRING? 


344 Columbus Avenue. 

New York City, October 10, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Through a small reading notice in 
your paper stating we would give $50 
for a catch phrase suitable for our busi- 
ness, we received nearly 1,600 replies 
and although we advertised in the New 
York papers we did not receive a suit- 
able suggestion. 

Mr. August W. Hutaff of 113 West 
Broadway, a reader of Printers’ INK, 
secured the prize of $50 by suggesting 
the phrase we are now having painted 
on the bulletin boards throughout the 
city and suburban towns. 

We take pleasure in informing you 
of the fact as we feel indebted to Print- 
ERS’ INK for securing us the catch phrase 
we have adopted. 

e send herewith our check of $10 
for a subscription to Printers’ INK and 
will call on you in the near future in 
regard to advertising in your paper. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. A. ScHoenserc & Co., 
Electrical Contractors. 
R. A. Schoenberg, Pres. 

For advertising of this kind no 
medium on earth can touch Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

———_+++—__—__ 
_ AN ad to-day may save your running 
sixteen times the space to-morrow to 
bring back the customer who yielded to 
the seductiveness of a competitor’s ad- 
vertising.—White’s Sayings. 
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BE LOGICAL. 
In advertising there is nothing more 
essential than logic. Persistence is a 
valuable portion, but logic does more 
to sell the goods. A low price will not 
accomplish much unless the reason for 
that low price is logical and appeals to 
the judgment of the people. There 
are many times when the reason is omit- 
ted entirely. It may be from oversight 
or because the advertiser fails to ap- 
preciate the value of giving a reason. 
lf the article is worth selling it will 
ippeal to a larger number of people by 
1 plain statement of why it is worth 
selling, but the reason won’t sell the 
article unless it is presented logically. 
There may be many points about an ar- 
ticle which make it attractive, but un- 
less these are presented in a clear, at- 
tractive form there won’t be any use 
of expecting the returns to be very great. 
Advertising which lacks logic is like 
music that lacks harmony, in that it is 
not what the performer expects it to 
be. Advertising may not be good and 
still be logical, but the chances are 
that the logical advertisement will gain 
an interested person’s reading and the 
logic of the proposition should do the 
rest.—Advertising World, 
+> 





NOVELTIFS. 


There is a large and ever growing de- 
mand for novelties that will sell in the 
mail order field. It seems that when 
something of this sort does spring up and 
it is advertised extensively and with 
good results, then there are at once a 
score or more of mail order dealers after 
that particular article of merchandise. 
As a result the sales of all are lessened 
and the article ceases to be of value. 
Novelty is one of the essentials to the 
success of the mail order business and 
novelty backed by merit is almost sure 
to be successful. The latter part of this 
clause is nevertheless absolutely essen- 
tial. Merit must constitute one of the 
principal attributes to the successful nov- 
elty in order to insure its continued 
success. If possible, in selecting an 
article or articles for exploitation through 
mail order mediums there should be an 
effort made by the dealer to secure some- 
thing that is patented and something that 
he can absolutely control—not neces 
sarily something that he has patented 
himself, but an * article that he can con- 
sistently back for a certain sum with a 
division of profits with the inventor. 
There is a happy medium between an 
expensive and the absolutely cheap line 
of mail order goods that should be 
striven for. Anything that can be profit- 
ably sold at prices ranging from fifty 
cents to $2.00 will bring good results. 
It is true the sales may be fewer, but 
the final results will be much more satis- 
factory, for in addition to the large pro- 
fit on each sale there will also come 
to the advertiser a continuity of busi- 
ness that is desirable. Staple goods are 
in many cases advertised with profit. In 
this case the results largely depend upon 
the preparation of copy and the selection 
of mediums, the copy being made to fit 
the medium desired and the medium se- 
lected to be of such a calibre as will 
appeal to the class of people who will 
in all probability be interested in the 
goods.—-Ad Sense for August. 


NTERS’ INK. 












NAME FOR A BOOK STORE. 


Give it a distinctive name of some 
kind. Identify it in a way less usual 
than the mere use of the owner’s name. 
Call it ‘The Black Cat,” or the “Read- 
ers’ Home,” or “‘The Book Shelf”—any 
pat and unobjectionable title which will 
permit of reiteration through all the ad- 
vertising, day after day. “The Black 
Cat Book Store” allows a cut in the ads 
which will instantly make connection 
with the reader’s mind from one inser- 
tion to another and at a glance says: 
“This is book talk.” If interested in 
new books (and who is not?) the matter 
ets a hearing.—Clifton S. Wady, in 


usiness World. 
—_—__+e+—___ 


A THING WORTH HAVING IS 
WORTH PAYING FOR, ALWAYS. 
There are advertisers, lots of them 

who are continually begging for editorial 
puffs. Their belief in puffs is great, 
even childlike, but they have little faith 
in legitimate ads. The great reading 
public, however, is seldom fooled into 
mistaking a mere puff for news, or for a 
spontaneous ebullition of opinion by the 
editor. Not one puff in hundreds is 
clever enough to pass as genuine read- 
ing matter. All the rest are worthless, 
because thev annoy those who read far 
enough into them to recognize their 
spurious character.—Advertising Ex- 
perience, 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor mone, 
without display, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, © Chastette, C., leads 
all semi-weekties in the S 


HE CHARLOTTE NEWS heads the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 
Mor than 200,000 copies of the morning. edi- 
4 thon of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 
DVERTISING MANAGER (or writer) of abil- 
ity desires change. Town 150,000 or over 
only. B. GOGNON, 90 James, Grand Rapids, Mi 
y aeeanan ——— to assume 
position of adve ising ma r on a dail: 
"50,000. Add dress 








of 10, 000 circulation in a town of 50. 
“ 523,” care Printers’ Ink 


Vy 7 ANTED—A wing magazine without a ri- 
val in its field, wants hustling advertising 

re ret ne in all senting cities. Address 
. M. S.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


A AN ADVERTISER 
who oconety Sacuente advertising 
patent medicine and money can learn of an 
opportunity of many lifetimes by dressing 
care Printers’ Ink. 


y 7 ANTED—Several etl matt order con 

cerns to handle “ Theo: d Practice of 
Advertising,” a new book just oft the ta A 
seccemte lan is given with the contract. GEO. 
W. WAGENSELLER, Author and Publisher, Mid- 
dicburehe “Pa. 


A LL Toe os net circulation managers to write 
and samples of the ten different 
aM, published by us and written by Murat 
Halstead. They make opeyine premiums. Over 
6.000,000 sold. Enormous demand for his latest 
ae. THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. D, 
ie 


WAXTED- -First-class adv advertising writer, not 
over 35 years old. Must be a hustler and 
all round advertising man, full of new ideas and 


with rete habits—will have 


etc. A place f with 
“R. P.,” Pivietece Ink, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. City. 








STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
tf 13.50 
Ce! Simplex mgraving methods, With ts, $13. $0 an. 
‘power circular sa’ A iron, $27. 
RS, 240 E. 33a Bt} New York. 
cesindililtalipaasn 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


OR SALE — One half interest in flourishi: ing 


fiNey Kul KA 








weekly new r, published in live Cent: 
New Touwi 6 OF 3,500. Has job patron- 
age, which can ly ine: yer must 
be a hustler and some money. Address 


ve 
” OPPORTUNITY, ” P. O. Box 718, New York. 





SUPPLIES. 
D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
e cut inks than any other ink house in the 


trade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 





TO LET. 
Peg offices at No. 10 Spruce St. 


$600, $500, $400, respectivel Apply 
to ako. pp PROWELL & CO. Owners, On the 
premises. 
——— x 
FOR SALE. 


OR SALE—Fast stereotype — and outfit 
cheap. NEWS, , Gloucester, M 


OR SALE—Cox Duplex anaie- Dar Perfecting 
new. Prints 4,6 and 8 pages. 
ARTHUR CAPPER, , Topeka, | Kansas, 


HE CHARLOTTE NEWS and TIMES-DEMO- 
CRAT have the circulations in the 
best city and county in North Carolina. 


OU can buy space in the Charlotte NEWS at 
reasonable rates. It carries more advertis- 
ing than any other North North Carolina ly. 


PACE for sale in every is every issue of FACTS AND 
FICTION at 20c. per line, Circulation 75,000 
mon 1% It _ results that pay. FACTS 
AND FICTION, Chi cago. 


OR paneer ap of subseri subscribers and good-will 

of monthly magasine. or will take ner 

with ca ital to push it. For full ic ad- 
dress ** THOUGHT,” Alameda, Cal. 


OR SALE—New: Tr plant on Puss Sound ; 
weekly; 1 circulation ; 1 in one of 
the best cities n the 8 tate of yashington. Par- 
ticulars. ‘Address * 


Boe ’ care Printers’ Ink, 


Fo SALE—Newspaper and job power plantin 
New York State. in A paper in town of 4,500 
inhabitants. Rare opportnnity for enterprise. 
Official pera and d village paper. Must be sold 


soon. Address 
“ D.,” Room 1704, 20 Broad St., New York. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


he 9 nok od, 6mos., 50c.; ee, 2c. 12,000. 
INLAND REVIEW, ZW, Akron, O. 


DO beg ae MEXICO covers Mexico thoroughly. 


New York a 116 Nassau 
a r inch per day; displa; advertising, 
25 fat rates. PERPRISE, Brockton, Mass. 


40 ae. 5 times 35 con = cents. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000, 


OPULATION, city of Brockton, Mass., 40,063. 
The Brockton NTERPRISE c covers the city. 


35 Woere 2 one month, $5c., classified column. 
» Lire reulation eee . "FACTS AND FICTION, 


NY person onus in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


1 0 000: Fapcunes every month in oo 
3 7,000 towns & cities reached by (ra’ 
reasonable)CURRENT ANKCDOTES, Cleveland, o 


TRADE PRESS LIST, Boston, shows throug 

its compiled lists the trade publications + 
the world, under specific headings. A most val- 
uable office reference. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





EPUBLICAN AND HERALD (Winona) has the 
ulati at in = 


largest circ ion of y 
outside of ee Twin Citi eg and | =" Covers 





DVERTISERS’ oy _ ll N. J.— 
Circulation, 5,000. Mailed paid one 
ar 25e. Ad rate 10c. nonpareil line. Close 
th. A postal card request will bring sample. 


r line for each insertion in entire 


Y sey an 
UNIon PRINTING to. CO., 15 Vandewater st., N. Y. 


$1 WILL pay f for a five- . an advertisement 
four weeks in 100 Illinois or Wisconsi 

weekly newspapers. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 

UNION, 10Spruce St., New York. Catalogue on 


application. 
HE YOUNGSTOWN ,» VINDICATOR, fend 
_ newspaper in tern Ohio. Daily, 8 
and week Circulation statements and 
for space 0: “LA 6 COSTE & MAXWELL, Nas- 
sau Beekman Bidg,, N. Y. City. 


EN CENTS A TIM 
The pe a9 EXAMINER has a “‘ten- 
cents-a-time column, t for twenty-five,” 
be mae is . a deal the Te coleman want 


wspape: E And 
P. Pe ta Tsland is fs the! most thickly settled and most 

f Fifty words or 
. Good results are obtained almost 
every time. Those who handle any classified ad- 
vert po send us some orders. THE 
R PUB. CO., Charlottetown, P. E. Isl- 





PRINTERS. 
F you anes ae satisfied where you are, us. 
I Wed kinds of book doa at hd 


pie ng xa. and satisfactorily. ON 
&Co CO., 15 Vandewater St., New York. 


SMALL SPACE WELL U WELL USED 
How often you hear some! mady say : “Now 
there's a small space well used. It stands right 
one bold oes a hical t ‘ht 
"ypogray arrangement caug! 
the eye and made that small ad stand out more 
pees = than one twice its size, but not so 


One 0} the things we particularly wie our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no “er what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
petater i probably has not the equipment for doing 

we — probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as w 
We furnish Pat a po tne, if you like. 
This is only one of s we do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of ca‘ alogrues, booklets, circu- 
are some of the other t. 
We make Gems stand out of t! . crowd too. 
PRINTERS’ INK PRESS 
10 Spruce St., New York. 





FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


RINTED matter telling all about them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


PREMIUMS. 


URAT HALSTEAD’S books have had remark- 
able sales. Over 6,000,000 sold in 6 years, 
Demand steadily increasing. We have published 
10 different books by this author. Best of premi- 
ums for new: oer and wholes: lers. Satisfacto- 
ry prices. T. DOMINION Cx CO., Dept. D, Chicago. 


ELIABLE goods are tra are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of illustrated su; ions suitable fur 
ublishers and others from the foremost manu- 
motaring and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 


red lines. puge list vgs cal 
published annually since } — - ree. 8. F. MYERS 
48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N. 








EXCHANGE. 


excesses what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If zz uu have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
change them for others, put = a sivestnemnans in 
NTERS’ INK. There are ly many per- 
sons among the readers of ay paper with whom 
you can effect a ly and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 
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_CAPS. | 
Dee HAT GO., N. Y.. 
quick—any ad embroidered on. 
+ 
TRADE JOURNALS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
H Sample copy 10 cents, New York City. 
——————— 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


W E BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE 

Printers’ maceety, material and supplies. 
Type from all found 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 





QT ROP ENDLER & CO... ¥. City. 
——_+or 
one CARDS. 
Qs PER 1,000. ess for more ; an printing. 
33 Wah Cols WRAPPER CO. Detroit. Mic 


— 
o> 


BONDS AND STOCK CERTIFICATES. 


TE carry in —_ ek litho phed Bonds and 
\ Stock Certifi: bcs partly com mpleted, which 
may be finished by type printing ina short time. 
and at low cost. for came es. ALBEKT B. 
KING & CO.. 105 William St.. New York. 





HALF-TONES. 


ALF-TONES for newspay rse screens, 
extra no eg _ le co double, $).50. 
Send cash, eliver. RA NT ENGRAV- 






PRINTERS’ INK. 





NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


ROSPEROUS Pacific to in the daily. = semi- 
weekly rom $500 
Write to. to ARIAURE E, Riverside, yi aoe 





BUSINESS STATIONERY. 


IGH GRADE stati y for _ 
— and gs ‘houses in our line. 

ple estimates redo uest. RKEPORTER- 
OURNAL PRINTING "CO. ‘owanda, Pa. 








ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 

Pvc SALE—30.000 originai letters containi: 
coders with ) eney. Never used. Price 
1,000. MILTO 1201, St. James Bidg., 

Tiss Broadway, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
_ cuts and writing to advertise goods at re- 
BI jain businees for prices. THE ART 

LEAGU ‘E, New rYork. 
nee ot ent ay tena in 
by ane 


ms i 
first de $i. te OOD ENGLISH nga by mal 83 ac: 





ENRY FERRIS, his mark. 
918-920 Drexel Building. Phila 
Ad-writer. des after. & Specialty, me- 


chanicai advertising. 


RREtARERS—Do you want a New Ipra that 
will save you money and increase the effi- 


er, 
Write for specimens. 





the 
ING CO., 112-114 North Ninth St., Phil Pa. 


QEN D us an order for newspaper half-tone. Or 
\ if youdon’t illustrate, send us the photo- 


phot 
engraving from our ment. We it 
please you. HES TANDARD ENGRAVING Co.. 
61 Ann St., ny 
MAILING ; MACHINES. 
HE DICK MATCHLESS HLESS MAILE 


quickest. Price $12. 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Buffalo. N. Y. 


lightest and 
ALENTINE. 


CALENDARS. 


OST artistic pine of adve calendars 
ever — Write for rice list. 


Sechenns St., New York City. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


D= CLOCKS. nyenge etter openers. ther- 
mometers, etc. H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Ct. 


Allmerchante.” BUTTC for newspapers and 

ee Kivery ad er - good display ; 

we tion, top column. Circulation enor- 

mous. Write fox prions (they’re chea Pe. ST.LOUIS 
UTTON CO., 620 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








BOOKS. 


pe STORE DIRECTORY 
postpaid. 253 Broadway. New York, 


Wire puzzle fase: ny F brain writing, ads ome & 


it for yout 4 Weritabie iorehouse 0 of — say- 

cal of trace 
ime Suitable for oa; , a one dol- 
lar - BEAR PUB. CO., 2100 Callow Ave.. Balti- 
more, Ma. 


3 C0 BUSINESS MEN should pocure at once & 
copy y of “Theory and Practice of Adverti: 
ing,” a book just off the ool It isa “ae 
igi ithouse to eve lesso: 
oars concise and to the a = Order it today’ 
Mailed on A el of 75 cents. GEO. W. WAGE. 
SELLER, A. M., Middleburgh, Pa. 


NV AKING A COUNTRY REWwsrarep— Ter 
4 book for newspaper makers. its 
weight in — in ree instruction. Wsthiecte 

e man. field py 4 


get news, advertising, ter paying baper ) book like 
it. Saves time, lessens worry. — money. In- 
dorsed by leading newspaper Bound 

cloth, $1 postpaid. THE DOMINION COMPANY 
334 Dearborn 8t.. Chicago. 





ciency of your adverti ! If so, address, with 
card and stamp, SM MITH, Box 199, N. ¥. 


NHEORY AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTIOING, 
the only text book on the ject in_th 
world. Just the thing oo ee stud. Fifty 
complete te Jessons. L pa = + sho! a haves 

COPY, or seven! ive cen 
= whaeeerese A. M., Author. Middle- 
urg 


aes 
€. 


yo Lond it fifteen rote I bows ~ # pring 
vertis: ol escription, for 
pnd as ‘with "my wtnnee , have achieved 

uccess. be -~y > to please you ; if 
not. it ‘will cost A.~ 

JOHN x OETTINGER. 
23 & % Pickering Bidg.. 
Cincinnati, O. 





fi A and d designers | should use | 
colu 
rice is only 2 cents a Mine, ‘belt the choaeee 
Pt any ‘medvam published A-- At circula- 
— and influence. A number of the most suc- 
writers have won fame one fortune 


in. 
do like- 


small and kept at it. You pom 
,10 Spruce 


wise. Addrems orders PRINTERS’ IN 
St., New York 


Aw a can write “ ads.” but super- 
latively Pays — has not yet become so 
common that tract attention 
PRINTERS’ JNK tes said of a booklet of 
mine - * The man who compiled it knew ae se 
word advertise means 2 inform. 
gether it isa book es the pha de ang. 
mate with the subject, Telling him things be 
ba to know 
I try to make “education ee keynote of all 
advertising I plan and 
Who wants some oe planned and weil- 
written advertising -- advertising that really 


educates ? 
meee paatiert 
fassau St., we York. 


yy THE * @rickERS REWA 
If 7 iy only ot could Sctemmntne “ast when 
they cou be forgotte. would 
seed ADVERTISE gnammtier Dread of of Oblivion 
nely at 0 advertise for results ‘ everlast- 
ina at it” ad that ee istence makes 


ete. Sending for samples of my work — 


ou n and commit you to nothing. 
zards will Not be noticed eR 
FRANCIS J. MAULE, 
No. 15. 402 Sansom St., Philada. 















24 PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
ssued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. ‘Subscription price, five dollars a year, in 
vance, dollars a hundred. No back 
numbers. 
Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for bard! or alarger number at the same rate. 
eo Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential! terms. 

(= If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES - 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; rl measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100 a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per ¢ cent 1 for cash with order. 

OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.°. 


NEW YORK, OCT 








+ 22, 1902, 


PRINTERS’ INK will be sent to 
any address for five years, from 
now to January 1, 1908, for ten 
dollars. alee 

Mr. W. BLaAine, Eastern repre- 
sentative of the St. Louis Star, 
informs Printers’ INK that the 
Star has withdrawn from the St. 
Louis newspaper publishers’ asso- 
ciation. 


Ir is asserted that McClure's 
Magazine for November went to 


press with 220 pages of advertis- 
ing. At the yearly rate of $345.60 
per page, this represents over $76,- 
032, in business. 


THE newspapers are devoting 
much space to denouncing substitu- 
tion and adulteration. But when 
it comes to adulterated news, some 
of the papers drop. That is a differ- 
ent kind of adulteration, but there’s 
as much harm in it—Newspaper- 
dom, October 9, 1902. 





THE rounding out of a sentence 
for the sake of euphony sometimes 
produces mere sound. At other 
times it produces sense, but of an 
unhappy sort. According to the 
New York Post the publishers of 
a recent book of travel claimed that 
it would “appeal to the thoughtful 
reader as well as to the tourist.’ 
This read well, and was eminently 
complimentary to the thoughtful 
reader, but the statement could 
hardly have been euphonious 
enough to please tourists. This 
form of statement is very common 
in ads, and should be handled with 
extreme care. 





Printers’ INK will be sent to 
any address from now to January 
6, 1904, for five dollars. 


Too much stress is lait upon 
position for advertisements. An 
advertisement is good almost any- 
where in a newspaper. 





SATISFACTION is the secret of 
successful dealing with the public. 
The advertising should promise 
satisfaction and the’store perfor- 
mances should insure it. 


NEWSPAPER space is valuable to 
the advertiser only as he uses it 
judiciously. That is to say, it lies 
alone with him to make it profit- 
able. Hence the importance of 
filling: it with matter that will at- 
tract and convince. 


CONTINUOUS advertising creates 
confidence. The prevailing opin- 
ion is that one cannot be constant- 
lv before the public without being 
found out and known for what he 
is. The people believe in a man 
who can stand trial by the public. 

Tue Little Schoolmaster's plan 
to issue a bank edition on Novem- 
ber 12, has aroused a pleasing in- 
terest among the banks of the 
country. Several have written 
that they look forward to it with 
eagerness. Others have volunteer- 
ed information and assistance to 
make the bank number complete. 
PRINTERS’ INK is gratified at these 
proofs of good will and gladlv re- 
ceives suggestions which have prac- 
tical value for others. 


THE esteem in which the New 
York Herald is held as an adver- 
tising medium of world-wide reach 
was shown by an ad which appear- 
ed in the business personals of 
October 9, announcing that M. 
Sakharof, governor of the Russian 
city of Dalny, near Port Arthur, 
Cnina, would sell certain parcels 
of land in the European district by 
auction, receiving bids as late as 
Nov. 14. Leaving aside all ques- 
tions as to which is the best New 
York paper, or which the represen- 
tative, there is no doubt that the 
Herald is the best known, es- 
pecially by foreigners and persons 
who do not know the city. 
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Five copies of Printers’ INK, 
ordered bv one person, but sent 
to five different addresses if desir- 
ed, will be sent from now till Jan- 
uary 6, 1904, for ten dollars. 
A eE 


Tue Keeley Institute, Portland, Me. 

The above single line reader ap- 
peared in the Lewiston, Me. 
Evening Journal, at the conclusion 
of a report of a sensational murder 
trial which recently took place in a 
northern county of the State. The 
crime, wife murder, was directly 
traced to alcoholism. 





THE special 1 issue of PRINTERS’ 
InK of November 12, 1902—the 
bank number—is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for telling one bank’ s message 
to another. The great city bank, 
which is desirous to get into con- 
tact with the smaller banks in 
smaller cities and towns, and vice- 
versa, finds in this issue an excel- 
lent medium to tell its story to 
about 18,000 banks and bankers at 
a very small cost. For all further 
information write to PRINTERS’ 
INK, 10 Spruce street, New York. 


THE export figures for Septem- 
ber are extremely encouraging. 
They are the largest ever shown 
for September, with the single ex- 
ception of that month in the year 
1900, and fall less than a half mil- 
lion dollars below the high water 
mark made in that year. The fig- 
ures, as just presented by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, 
show the total exports in Septem- 
ber, 1902. to be $115.521.984, 
against $106,989.926 in September, 
1901, and $115.901,722 in Septem- 
ber, 1900, the highest figure ever 
shown by September exportations. 
Comparing present conditions with 
those of earlier years. the figures 
for September. 1902, are 25 per cent 
in excess of those of September, 
1898. 50 per cent greater than those 
of September, 1890, more than 
double those of September, 1888. 
and nearly three times as great 
as those of September. 1885. This 
seems to indicate that the down- 
ward tendency in the export trade 
caused by the corn crop failure of 
last year has reached its lowest 
point and that the reverse move- 
ment toward normal conditions 
has begun. 
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PRINTERS’ INK is now for 
sale on the news-stands of Man- 
hattan Borough, New York City. 
It is intended to extend the field 
wherever a sufficient demand 
can be developed. Remember 
you may order PRINTERS’ INK 
from any newsdealer anywhere. 
He will order it for you if he 
hasn’t got it for sale now. 
INewsdealers who are willing to 
push the sales of the Little 
Schooimaster will be honorably 
mentioned in PRINTERS’ INK 
and given such advertising as 
will have a tendency to further 
their sales. 























THE ads that pay are those that 
hold forth a proposition in line 
with the public’s wants, 


THERE are men who when they 
sit down at a table d’hote dinner, 
eat voraciously, regardless of their 
stomachs, being moved by a pur- 
pose to “get their money’s worth.” 
There are advertisers of the same 
mind, They buy space, and think 
they are cheated if they do not 
crowd it with reading matter. 


Tue Philadelphia Bulletin ad- 
vertises its want ads by means of a 
“souvenir series” of mailing cards, 
each one of which shows a public 
building or point of interest in 
that city and gives statistical and 
other information concerning it. 
The Bulletin lays stress upon the 
fact that it protects the unemploy- 
ed against schemers who habitually 
use want columns to fleece them of 
their time and money by illegiti- 
mate offers of employment. 


MELVILLE E. Stone, the general 
manager of the Associated Press, 
has returned from abroad, where 
he completed important contracts 
for his association. Mr. Stone 
says he inspected all the foreign 
agencies and that the affairs of the 
Associated Press are now in better 
shape than ever before, not only 
in this but in all foreign countries. 
Emperor William conferred upon 
Mr. Stone the Crown order of the 
second class. This is the first time 
that.an American has been honored 
with that particular decoration. 
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A PAYMENT of thirty dollars be- 
fore December 31st will secure one 
subscription for Printers’ INK for 
twenty-five -years. 


PRINTERS’ INK has always held 
that want ads are highly important 
in the economy of a daily paper 
and also an indicator of a prosper- 
ous paper—one which pays adver- 
tisers to patronize. because such a 
paper is always found to be close 
to the people. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer printed during the week 
ending October 6, 6,670 want ads 
and it is asserted that that paper 
has earned the distinction of being 
the great want advertising medium 
of the country. 





NEVER was competition in trade 
so active as now. Never was 
there such striving after business 
through the mediums of advertis- 
ing. And it may be added that 
never as now was there so much 
literarv talent employed in the writ- 
ing of ads. These facts suggest 
that that business man is short- 
sighted who engages in this active 
competition without the service of 
a professional writer. The latter 
makes a business of words. He 
knows how to use them to instruc- 
tion and to profit. It is a business 
or profession all by itself. 

THE adw riter, Ww ho thinks he has 
plans and ideas which ought to ap- 
peal to banks and financiers, can 
set them before these parties in 
the Little Schoolmaster’s bank 
number of November 12, 1902, to 
better advantage than it would be 
possible in any other way. He can 
reach about 18,000 of these extra 
readers through the classified col- 
umns of Printers’ INK for twenty- 
five cents a line. In considering 
this suggestion, he should also bear 
in mind that these people have 
means and are likely to become 
desirable customers if once well 
served. The classified columns of 
PRINTERS’ INK are considered by 
many just as effective as display 
space. As a matter of fact there 
is no unprofitable space for any 
kind of a right proposition in the 
pages of Printers’ INK. Press 
day for the bank issue is Novem- 
ber 5, 1902. 
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THE advertisement will bring 
the customer to the store, but the 
salesman has a very important part 
to perform. He should see to it 
that the customer gets just what 
he comes for, and that the courtesy 
of his treatment will prompt him to 
call again. 





PRINTERS’ INK has announced 
elsewhere that its issue of November 
12 (press day November 5) will be 
a special issue to the bankers and 
banking institutions of the country 
This issue will have a total circu- 
lation of over thirty-five thousand 
copies, without a raise in the adver 
tising rates. The individual de- 
posits in National banks, savings 
banks, State banks, loan and trust 
companies and private banks in 
1901, according to figures officially 
prepared by the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics in Washington, aggregate 
to the enormous figure of 8,535. 
053,136 dollars. Enterprising banks 
of the country have aJready become 
active newspaper advertisers. There 
is a noticeable excellence among the 
ads of banks which the Little School 
master observes from time to time. 
The Jatter fact would indicate that 
the value of preparing good copy 
has been early recognized. Live 
newspapers can also easily recog- 
nize that this new branch of 
publicity is now in its infancy. Live 
newspapers have a splendid op- 
portunity to nurse the child into 
profitable customers. For, a branch 
of mercantile life, which amounts to 
a factor that is represented by 
billions, will make extended use of 
publicity as soon as the matter is 
thoroughly understood. Banking by 
mail has a grand future, it will 
enhance the welfare of the nation, 
the income of banks and newspapers 
and help to create prosperity all 
around. First-class newspapers and 
all those advertisers who have a 
story to tell which is of interest to 
banks and bankers may easily per- 
ceive what an exclusive opportunity 
the special issue of November 12 
offers. For adwriters, designers, 


dealers in office outfits, labor saving 
devices, card and accounting sys- 
tems, etc., the classified columns of 
PRINTERS’ INK, 25 cents a line, are 
suggested. Press day for this issue 
is November 5, 1902. 

















Any person securing fifty dollars 
for subscribers, on the clubbing 
terms recently advertised, may de- 
duct twenty dollars as an agent’s 
commission and remit thirty dol- 
lars in full settlement. 





TuHatT publisher is courageous 
who guarantees the advertisements 
which appear in his columns. He 
has gone as far as any reasonable 
man can demand, when he has ex- 
ercised all due caution in keeping 
out of his columns those of the dis- 
reputable or undesirable kind. 


In the world of nature one finds 
activity everywhere. Stars move, 
planets move, the things of earth 
move. What is more, their move- 
ment is constant—persistent. This 
activity is not intermittent but reg- 
ular. It should be so in advertis- 
ing. To be effective and to be in 
harmony with the governing laws 
of trade, one should keep up his 
advertising all the year around. 


A cERTAIN alleged advertising 
agency, about whose methods of 
payment complaints have frequent- 
ly been made, writes to PRINTERS’ 
INK: 

“We are getting into working order 
a very beautiful system of accounts and 
their payment which I believe will be 
such a system as would meet with your 
unqualified approval.” 

No system of accounts that has 
ever been discovered is more beau- 
tiful than to pay with greenbacks 
when the bill is rendered. Bank 
checks are as good provided the 
deposit warrants the drawing. 





PitrspurG has always impressed 
the Little Schoolmaster as a live, 
prosperous town. It has live, 
prosperous newspapers that are 
read by equally prosperous, intelli- 
gent people. Pittsburg has also 
live, enterprising banks and sav- 
ings institutions and the coming 
bank issue of Printers’ INK will 
contain some interesting informa- 
tion about their publicity. There 
is another indication which speaks 
well of Pittsburg’s sense of pro- 
gress. The largest and most cen- 


trally located book store there— 

Davis & Co., of 346 Fifth 
avenue—wishes to take orders for 
PrINTERS’ INK for those who want 
to buy it from week to week. 
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THE advertiser should never be 
too busy to listen to criticism of 
his advertisements. One is not 
compelled to act upon advice. If 
one, though, refuse to listen, he 
may lose much that might be of 
profit to him. A suggestion here 
and a hint there may cause the 
ads to do much better. 


THE publishers of the Gael, the 
bi-lingual monthly devoted to the 
promotion of the Celtic language, 
issued at 140 Nassau street, New 
York, say that the magazine has 
secured many subscribers through 
a five-line classified ad that appear- 
ed in Printers’ INK early this 
year. “It is several months since 
we stopped it,” says Mr. O’Farrel, 
of the Gael Publishing Company, 
“but it still brings inquiries and 
subscriptions from people in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, as well 
as the United States. Printers’ 
INK reaches a class of people of 
more than the average intelligence, 
and they are likely to be interest- 
ed in our publication, which is 
printed partly in English and partly 
in ancient Irish. The Gael is by 
no means a new publication, as 
many think, but is now in its twen™ 
ty-first year.” 


Anysopy who has a proposition 
to make which will :nterest the 
banks and bankers of the United 
States and Canada can cheaply and 
effectively do so through the col- 
umns of the special edition of the 
Little Schoolmaster which goes to 
these people Nov. 12, 1902. The 
total issue goes forth to over 35,- 
000 names; over fifty per cent of 
them are banks and bankers. They 
are business men, who are con- 
stantly looking for new, practical, 
labor saving office devices. They 
do not hesitate to pay the price for 
anything that appeals to them as 
desirable to possess. For such 
propositions the classified columns 
of Printers’ INK are suggested to 
bring the matter to their attention. 
One line costs twenty-five cents. 
four lines for one dollar can tell 
a fair story if intelligently com- 
posed. An investment of two dol- 
lars is generally sufficient for a 
Preliminary bid of patronage. 
Press day for this bank number is 
November 5, 1902. 
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A PAYMENT of thirty dollars be- 
fore December 31st will secure 
twenty-five subscriptions for 
PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 


“GRANDMOTHER SILKS” are de- 
scribed in a dainty little booklet 
upon pebbled paper, with a cover 
design in imitation of burnt leath- 
er. The argument is short, to the 
point and really tells .something 
about the commodity—how this 
brand of silks originated in a little 
Japanese village, how Sano, the Jap 
gentleman who took pains to de- 
velop the brand, was knighted by 
the Mikado, how the silk is dyed 
after it leaves Sano’s hands, how 
it is woven and so forth. This 
story is told in just the right 
amount of space, with enough <‘ 
human interest to hold readers. It 
was written by Charles F. Higham, 
and the booklet was made for the 
Liberty Silk Co., New York, by 
the Frank Presbrey agency. 


One of the most impressive spe- 
cial numbers brought bv the mails 
in some months is the International 
Edition of the Street Railway 
Journal, published tc commemorate 
the traction convention lately held 
in Detroit, Mich. In fact. this spe- 
cial number is formidable. The 
office scales are not at hand, and it 
is impossible to say how much it 
weighs, but postage must have been 
paid upon at least five pounds for 
évery copy sent out. The literary 
features consist of a fifty pageede- 
scription of Detroit's electric rail- 
ways, illustrated with dozens upon 
dozens of fine halftones. Detroit is 
the center of one of the most mod- 
ern and complete electric railway 
systems in the world, and has lines 
that reach out into Michigan and 
will eventually touch Chicago. Con- 
nections are also being made for 
Toledo, Cleveland. Buffalo and 
Ohio cities, and the development 
and methods are of prime interest 
to those concerned with electric 
transportation. Other special mat- 
ter occupies morg than one hun- 
dred pages in addition, while the 
advertising covers more than three 
hundred pages and represents five 
hundred separate advertisers. The 
number will doubtless be bound 
and used as a reference book by 
those who receive it. 
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BANKs and trust companies are 
coing some excellent advertising in 
newspapers. The Little School- 
master would be pleased to receive 
some good specimens which may 
come to the attention of his pu- 
pils. Courtesies of this kind are 
always appreciated by PRINTERS’ 
INK, 





Tue Philadelphia Record is ac- 
cepting advertising for the 1903 
edition of its Almanac. This an- 
nual compendium of sporting, po- 
litical, statistical and general infor- 
mation is much like that published 
by many other prominent dailies, 
but is given away instead of being 
sold. Two hundred thousand cop- 
ies are the usual edition, and it is 
distributed among subscribers in 
a) Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Delaware. 
It has been regularly issued upon 
this basis for more than twenty 
years, and has becomethetradition- 
al “household favorite’ wherever 
the Record is known. The cost of 
publication is about $10,000, and 
the Record has heretofore accepted 
but little advertising from outside, 
being content to use the book as a 
means of keeping the paper prom- 
inent in the home. Under the new 
management, however, the Alma- 
nac’s scope will be widened. 





Tue manufacturer of novelties 
which could likely be utilized by 
banking and financial institutions 
can set forth his proposition in the 
classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK for twenty-five cents a line. 
A special edition of the Little 
Schoolmaster will be mailed to 18,- 
000 of these people on November 
12, 1902. The total edition of 
Printers’ INK of that date reaches 
over the 35,000 figure. If a novel- 
ty factory wanted to reach the 
same amount of readers by an un- 
certain one cent circular the post- 
age alone would cost over $350. 
Four lines in Printers’ INK or 
about twenty-eight words. will tell 

a preliminary story at a cost of a 
phe dollar. Eight lines will tell 
about as much as is necessary to 
tell, and it would cost two dollars. 
Do you really think it would be 
economy to let this opportunity go 
by default? Press day for the 
bank issue is November 5, 1902. 
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ing on street cars must admit that 
if this form of advertising does 
not pay, a very considerable num- 
ber of most successful advertisers 
have been deceived into believing 
it does pay. 


One should let his competitor 
alone when he advertises. At the 
most one can draw away but part 
of his trade. By striking out at 
the general public one has a wider 
scope, with prospects of drawing 
in very much more business. There 
may be enough of the savage left 
in man to cause him to like to wit- 
ness a square fight, but no one 
likes to hear a quarrel. 


Witn November the World’s 
lv ork completes its second year 
and celebrates its birthday in a 
special issue by way of rubbing its 
success into “friends who tried to 
assure the publishers that there 
was not a field for such a maga- 
zine, and that its existence would 
not be prolonged.”” With Novem- 
ber, also, the first issue of the Lon- 
don edition will be published, 
which, coupled with the prestige 
that the American magazine has 
gained since 1900. is convincing 
proof that the publication really 
fills a need. 

° 


INDIANAPOLIS is trying to raise a 
fund of $150,000 for the purchase 
of the Old United States Arsenal 
in that city as a site for a national 
technical institute in which boys 
will be taught engineering, manu- 
facturing science, commercial art, 
electrical technology, mining, com- 
mercial chemistry and other indus- 
trial branches. Chicago has al- 
ready offered ground for the insti- 
tute, but the government favors 
Indianapolis, provided a site can be 
donated. The carrier boys of the 
Indianapolis News are soliciting 
subscriptions to the fund, working 
in co-operation with the paper, and 
have already raised several thou- 
sand dollars. as well as increased 
the paper’s circulation and pres- 
tige. The new institute will afford 
newsboys opportunities of being 
educated while earning money from 
the work turned out by them, and 
the Indianapolis youngsters have 
responded strenuouslv. 
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THE man who believes in adver- 
tising is better equipped to write 
business bringing advertisements 
than is the man who thinks he 
knows all about it. 


THE mail order business offers a 
big field for those pirates among 


advertisers, the fakers in trade. 
The customers they secure are far 
off. The amount they secure 


from each individual is so small, 
that they enjoy practical immuni- 
ty from prosecution. Yet with all 
these advantages in rascality, their 
season of harvest is short and does 
not return again. The times are 
getting over-ripe for this sort of 
fellows. 





A THOROUGHLY commendable bit : 
of advertising literature called 

‘Business Openings in the Won- 
derful Northwest” is sent out from 
St. Paul, Minn., by General Pas- 
senger Agent F. I. Whitney, of the 
Great Northern Railway. It con- 
sists of one hundred pages in 
which are listed all towns along 
that line in Minnesota. North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Iowa. Mon- 
tana, Idaho. Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska and British Colum-, 
bia. Brief, pertinent descriptions 
are given of each place, and at the 
head of each description is a list 
of the stores. mills. factories and 
other enterprises that are especial- 
ly needed there, with the name and 
address of a local business man 
who can give more detailed infor- 
mation. In the whole list there 
are opportunities for almost every 
conceivable business and industry, 
ranging from general stores every- 
where to stone quarries which 
await development in South Da- 
kota. Where helpful the general 
characteristics and natural re- 
sources of each town are given. 
An index of all businesses and in- 
d.stries with towns grouped after 
them is given at the back of the 
book, together with a list of stores 
and plants for sale. with owners’ 
names and reasons for selling. The 
book is now in its fourth edition, 
and is a piece of advertising that 
State legislatures ought to ex- 
amine. The Little Schoolmaster 
would like to know how it. is dis- 
tributed and what results it has 
brought thus far. 
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STREET car advertising probably. 


pays. The largest advertisers are 
among its faithful customers. From 
this fact it seems to be assumed 
that street car publicity is profit- 
able. How well it pays proba- 
bly nobody can tell. More people 
in this country can remember the 
names and articles advertised in 
street cars than they can remem- 
ber the names and deeds of some 
of the greatest men in history. 


THE Navy Department is in 
great need of recruits, according 
to the New York Telegram, and 
has ptit out 150,000 posters of im- 
mense size and vivid colors in the 
effort to bring able-bodied men to 
the recruiting centers. These post- 
ers are lithographed, and set forth 
life on a man-of-war in a picture 
of the battleship Kearsarge, with a 
smiling, well-fed, contented jack 
tar as centerpiece, and tables of 
pay, ratings and other information. 


Amonc the competitors in the 
PriInTERS’ INK prize contest for 
1902 was one Mr. B. Marshall of 
422 Gregory Ave., West Orange, 
N. J. The advertisements which 
Mr. Marshall submitted were uni- 
formly excellent and twice he cap- 
tured the weekly awards. One of 
his productions was found worthy 
of a place among the twelve best 
chosen from the thirty-eight week- 
ly selections; but when Mr. Mar- 
shall was informed of this fact and 
asked to supply the photograph of 
himself, in accordance with the 
terms of the competition as origin- 
ally announced, he writes that, al- 
though he feels flattered to know 
he was one of the chosen twelve, 
yet he wishes, for personal reasons, 
to be excused from complying with 
that condition which necessitates 
the sending of a photograph. On 
this account Mr. Marshall's chef 
d’oeuvre will fail of reproduction 
with the other dleven and the 
chances of his less retiring compet- 
itors will be thereby improved to 
the extent of one-twelfth. Mr. 
Marshall is evidently a man of un- 
usual modesty. Possibly he has 
red hair, which photographs black 
and often transforms a blushing 
blonde into a black-browed bru- 
nette. Printers’ INK is sorry for 
him. 


Despite the war that has been 
made for so long against the big 
bill boards, the business of the bill 
poster thrives. While collectively 
the posters may be inartistic, in- 
dividual displays of a highly cred- 
itable order may be seen almost 
anywhere. 





THE business man who is con- 
tented with his business has stop- 
ped growing. The man who says 
he has business enough, therefore 
has no need to advertise, has reach- 
ed the full flood of the tide. But 
after the flood is the ebb always. 
It is a law of nature that nothing 
shall remain in a state of rest. 
Everything grows, or it decays. No 
business can remain at a standstill 
for any considerable time. 


THE best is the cheapest. This 
applies as well to advertising 
agencies as to goods. Cheap men 


are expensive. If one of the cheap 
fellows in this line have accomp- 
lished any good for his clients the 
fact has been kept so well concealed 
that no one has heard of it. Cheap 
fellows herd with cheap fellows. 
Cheap advertising agents go to 
cheap papers, and the limited num- 
ber of customers they secure is of 
the cheap kind. 


THE man who objects t» the 
Sunday newspaper is very likely to 
be hypocritical in his opposition to 
this great American institution, 
though there are a few earnest 
ones who believe that the Sunday 
paper is an evil that should be 
eliminated. A man who poses as 
religious feels that he must uphold 
the position he tries to occupy and 
will invariably cast about for some 
alleged evil or other which he can 
assail. Just why the Sunday news- 
paper has been selected has never 
been quite satisfactorily explained. 
The very people who pretend to 
consider it an vu.apardonable of- 
fense to the Deity will not walk to 
church in order to save the stable- 
man and coachman from working 
on Sunday morning, neither will 
they walk a mile or two so that the 
motorman and conductor on the 
street car will not profane the Sab- 
bath day. It is a poor rule that 
won’t work both ways.—Newspa- 
perdom. 
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ENTERPRISE on the part of adver- 
tisers begets enterprise in those 
who read ads. In the past ten 
years modern publicity has taught 
the public the significance of busi- 
ness announcements, sharpened its 
faculties arid increased its buying 
capacity, until to-day there is an 
enormous audience ready to give 
attention to any rational proposi- 
tion made to it through the me- 
dium of the public press. 


WHEN a house or a farm is bad- 
ly run down through neglect, delay, 
or from any other cause, it requires 
a great deal of repair. A little 
bit of patchwork here and there 
will do no good. The same is true 
of a business where trade has run 
down. Effort to patch it up by a 
few dollars spent in advertising 
will not stop the leaks in the roof. 
It will require much outlay of 
money in judicious advertising to 
restore things to a normal condi- 
tion. 





EXPERIENCE in advertising is 
good only as far as it goes. When 
one finds that a given medium is 
valueless, it is an experience as 
to that particular paper. He will 
find another paper and another and 
so on indefinitely, that is valueless. 
and as he finds them so, he drops 
them in turn. It is not experience 
so much as good judgment that 
one requires in order to succeed in 
advertising. .When new fields are 
sought the advertiser will get hold 
of poor mediums, it matters not 
how much experience he has had. 





WASHINGTON IrvING, one of the 
most graceful and elegant of 
American writers, failed utterly 
and miserably when he sought to 
welcome Charles Dickens to this 
country, at a banquet given in this 
city in 1842. ‘Irving could write, 
but he could not speak. Many men 
can speak well, but cannot write. 
The business of a writer is separate 
and distinct from that of one who 
seeks to persuade one by speech. 
A merchant or a salesman may be 
most persuasive when he has a per- 
son face to face, and yet be in- 
capable utterly of convincing any 
one through the medium of an ad- 
vertisement. 
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“THE Story of the F. & R. 
Silk Waist” is a well written little 
booklet from Floersheimer, Roman 
& Hahn, 75 Wooster street, New 
York, in which the firm’s product 
is described tersely and attractive- 
ly. Good use is made of statistical 
information, and the whole booklet 
is written in short paragraphs, giv- 
ing great condensation and making 
easy reading. It would have been 
helped considerably by a better 
typographical dress. 


Detroit To-Day ‘began its third 
year on October 1, marking its sec- 
ond birthday with a sixteen-page 
special issue dealing with the pro- 
gress of the city. To-Day was es- 
tablished in October, 1900, by 
Schemerhorn Brothers, two hard- 
working, ambitious young men from 
a small town in Michigan. Fortheir 
motto they took “Nothing but the 
news and an opinion or two,” and 
their aim has been to print a clean, 
compact, readable evening news- 
paper, charge a penny for it, score 
the sinful and corrupt, with especial 
attention to those in high places, 
be optimistic, give genuine con- 
sideration to the “forgotten man,’ 
tell the truth though it shamed the 
devil and brought him around to 
the editorial rooms or the business 
office, and, generally, publish a 
“people’s paper.” That the two 
young men from the wilds of Mich- 
igan were not overburdened with 
money is an open secret. Thev en- 
tered a field that had long beencon- 
trolled by wealthy, experienced pub- 
lishers, and the first move of their 
evening rivals was to cut the price 
to a penny. Consequently, since 
their initial issue the young men 
from the wilds have had few days 
to go a-fishing. From their birth- 
day issue, however, it is apparent 
that they are doing well, for the 
number shows an_ encouraging 
spread of local and foreign adver- 
tising, while the news columns 
look as though they were worth the 
penny of any Detroiter. The Little 
Schoolmaster sincerely hopes that 
they will celebrate many more an- 
niversaries. 


Att good and true Bostonians 
pronounce Advertiser with a very 
strong stress on the penult.—New 
York Sun. 
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Or course there is nothing to 
prevent merchants from advertis- 
ing in hotel registers, lodge direc- 
tories, on time tables and the like. 


‘But if they will attempt to trace re- 


sults from that sort of advertising 
they will see the wastefulness of it. 





THE best sort of advertising is 
that which neighbor does to neigh- 
bor. If an article causes a man to 
sound its praises to another man— 
if women and men speak to other 
women and men in praise of it, 
then it is sure to have a run. Ad- 
writers should have this fact in 
mind. They should give promi- 
nence to articles that are likely to 
please and to be talked of favora- 
bly. 





ONE may be laconic in his writ- 
ing, or he may be prolix, and yet 
in either case be obscure. Clear 
cut, intelligible expression depends 
upon neither form. In both cases 
it is up to the writer. People 
think quickly, act quickly, read 
quickly. They avoid, especially in 
husiness communications, what is 
verbose. They do not wish beau- 
ties of rhetoric, but what will ap- 
peal readily to the understanding. 
The best advertisements are those 
which are marked by clear, con- 
cise, clean cut sentences. 


THE Jones Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is to conduct 
a bank in its store, according to 
the New York Trade Review, and 
has already filed articles incor- 
porating the institution at $10,000. 
The purpose of this bank is three- 
fold. The company does a large 
piano business, but refuses to sell 
on the installment plan. It is a 
difficult matter to handle pianos on 
this basis, so the bank will take a 
customer’s notes for deferred pay- 
ment, paying the full price of the 
instrument into the piano depart- 
ment. The Jones Dry Goods Com- 
pany sells stock in the store to its 
employees at $100 per share, andthe 
bank will receive the savings of 
employees who wish to ‘buy this 
stock. A third use is that of hand- 
ling the hundreds of country checks 
that come in with mail orders, 
as well as convenience in cashing 
pay checks and other paper for 
customers, 





One of the chief causes of fail- 
ure in advertising is that those who 
write the advertisements do not 
inform themselves thoroughly con- 
cerning the subjects of which they 
write. One may write understand- 
ingly about Jersey cattle and yet 
fail signally in an attempt to tell 
about automobiles. The best 
among writers can tell no more 
than he knows. 

PEOPLE, very many people, judge 
of goods by the advertisements 
which exploit them. It is not only 
that they expect the goods to be 
precisely as claimed and at the 
prices offered; but they also de- 
termine in their minds whether the 
promise of the advertisement is 
likely to be fulfilled. If it offer 
too much—if it is extravagant in 
expression, or flamboyant in style, 
they conclude—-sensible people do 
-—that there is something wrong 
and that it is the part of wisdom to 
avoid the place. 





THE American-Asiatic, a month- 
lv published at Seattle, Wash., in 
English, Japanese and Chinese, 
and sent to American, English and 
Japanese firms in the Orient, 
has a unique and_ altogether 
commendable method of  prov- 
ing circulation. The monthly 
edition of over 5,000 is sent to sub- 
scribers who are divided into ten 
groups, each individual having a 
number which appears regularly 
upon his copy. Advertisers can 
check circulation by calling for any 
number, when they are supplied 
with name ard address of the sub- 
scriber, together with stamped re- 
ply cards, and the person receiving 
the paper testifies that it reaches 
him. It will probably be many and 
many a year hefore this plan is 
generally applied to other publica- 
tions, but it does not seem im- 
practicable even for mediums of 
much greater reach. The Amer- 
ican-Asiatic is a medium between 
American advertisers and_ mer- 
chants in China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Siberia and East Asia gen- 
erally, and is published in Seattle 
because that city, now 100,000 pop- 
ulation, is the main seaport cf the 
Oriental trade and hecause of the 
superior mechanical facilities of- 
fered by American printers. 
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Tue child of the Orient who in- 
vades this country does drink of 
the American cup of enterprise. In 
front of a saloon on Chatham 
Square. is a bootblack stand, and 
above it is a large card with the 
inscription: “The only Siamese 
bootblack in the city of New 
York.” 


It is silly to seek to avoid the 
duplication of circulation. Every 
advertiser duplicates circulation if 
he uses but one paper. He talks 
to the same people day after day. 
No man, certainly but few men, is 
convinced by a first appeal. It is 
like the gospel of grace. It must 
be “precept upon precept: line upon 
line; here a little and there a 
little.” In this way buyers are 
won. If one read an advertise- 
ment in one paper and then sees it 
in another, the second sight of it 
will add to the potency of the first 
impression. 








Tue bankruptcy of the American 
3icycle Company furnishes the best 
evidence that advertising pays, or 
rather that a failure to advertise 
does not pay. The success of the 
early bicycle companies, when the 
newspapers and weeklies were full 
of their advertisements, was phe- 
nomenal; but when the bicycle 
combination was formed, including 
all the leading American compan- 
ies, the managers undertook to re- 
trench in all departments and began 
by almost abandoning the advertis- 
ing field. It is to the credit of 
Colonel Pope who was connected 
with the new combination, but who 
was not active in its management, 
that he objected to the elimination 
of this publicity. He knew by his 
own experience that advertising 
raid most handsomely, and he real 
ized precisely what would happen 
if advertising were discontinued— 
that public interest in the sport 
would diminish, as it did. until it 
almost died out. The failure of 
the American Bicycle Company, 
with enormous liabilities and stall 
assets, is therefore not surprising, 
though when it was organized, 
cnly three years ago, its prospectus 
set forth that the company would 
probably earn twenty per cent on 
its common shares.—Leslie’s Week- 
ly, Sept. 25, 1902. 
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ALL other things being equal 
is best for an adwriter to have a 
college education. But it is absurd 
to say that it is a sine qua non to 
success in the work. 





THE end of adv ertising is to get 
business, and nothing more, ac- 
cording to some of the practical 
souls who make it subserve that 
end. But the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel’s seer thinks a holding 
that advertisements “seek to habit- 
uate occasional, transient, inatten- 
tive, unintentional readers by some 
special device to a subconscious 
state of mind that will spontan- 
eously or voluntarily constrain 
them to turn to a specific firm’s ads 
in the case of personal needs 
known to be in their line.” Well, 
after all, who knows? Some folks 
who have spent their million in 
space—or someone else’s—couldn't 
tell you that much about publicity. 
And Mr. Mahin’s college profes- 
sors find similar tendencies. Best 
thing, perhaps, to just keep right 
on advertising. 





“Lack of co-ordination” is a 
dreadful thing that happens to 
human beings. Something goes 
wrong with nerves and muscles 
of a certain part of the body, 
and this part fails to obey the 
brain. Then there is trouble 
more or less serious, according to 
the gravity of the case and the 
possibilities of re-establishing 
normal relations. The same disease 
frequently attacks advertising—or, 
rather, advertising is never brought 
to the point where it co-ordinates 
perfectly. Sometimes it is out of 
harmony with the store, or the 
commodity is not in harmony with 
the ads. Then, newspaper or mag- 
azine advertising is insufficiently 
reinforced with literature and fol- 
low-up systems. The whole art of 
advertising is the art of making 
mediums harmonize one with the 
other, and the whole with the busi- 
ness. The business itself is the 
brain, and the magazines, news- 
papers, billboards, car cards and 
literature are its hands, feet, fing- 
ers, tongue. The brain should 


control them all perfectly, and 
there should be no lack of co-ordi- 
nation anywhere. 
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PoLiITICAL managers are slow to 
learn in the matter of advertising. 
Each party expends large sums— 
enormous sums, in every campaign 
for advertising purposes. But both 
follow closely the conventions of 
long-followed custom. They issue 
in pamphlet form the speeches of 
congressmen and other politicians 
by the millions. They get up dry 
and musty circulars and pamphlets 
bristling with statistics. All of 
these are poorly printed on cheap 
paper. 


“A Littte Book about a Little 
Paper” is a brochure which tells 
the story of the Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, in a thoroughly in- 
teresting fashion. The Farm Jour- 
nal gets pretty close to its readers, 
calling them “our folks,” and the 
booklet not only outlines the paper’s 
history and introduces its person- 
ale, but tells something about the 
subscribers—tells what manner of 
people they are, and where they 
live, and reinforces the tale with 
pictures of farm humans and farm 





-scenes that are real. It is an odd 


fact, but a definite one. that noth- 
ing is so scarce in advertising lit- 
erature as actual, live, convincing 
pictures of farmers and farms. Ad- 
vertisers who use such material 
will do well to take lessons from 
this booklet. 





“Bom down your facts!” urge 
the advertising seers. “Cut out 
the superfluous words! Be brief 
and you will be forceful.” Which 
is excellent advice as far as it goes. 
It must not be taken too literally. 
however. While ‘brevity is the 
soul of wit, it is not the soul of 
advertising, but merely an acces- 
sory. The soul of advertising is 
interest. Brevity must conform to 
it. Advertising is not altogether 
the art of saying things in the 
minimum number of words, but of 
saying them in forceful words, and 
as many as are needful for the 
purpose. Sentences may be filed 
down to a fine point, but the point 
must not be filed away. In cer- 
tain cases three sentences are more 
effective than three words of epi- 
gram. The adwriter must exercise 
judgment, looking to his matter 
rather than to the economy of 
words in preventing it. 


THE advertisement that does not 
convince is not likely to win. Men 
are not inclined to experiment or 
take chances when it comes to 
parting with good money. They 
prefer to think they know from 
whom they are buying and what 
they are going to buy. 


Mr. Atrrep G. BAUER, advertis- 
ing manager of Sprague, Warner 
& Company, wholesale grocers, 
Chicago, has finished compiling a 
book for retail grocers, consisting 
of 144 pages and 100 illustrations, 
entitled “The Art of Window 
Dressing.” He and Mr. Samuel 
Jaros, the New York advertising 
writer, have been busy upon this 
volume all summer, and have suc- 
ceeded in producing a show win- 
dow treatise that is thoroughly 
practical. Various shapes and 
sizes of windows are illustrated 
with especial reference to the win 
dow of the grocer who thinks that 
he cannot make an effective display 
because he is in an old-fashioned 
store or one with small front. 
Many designs for soap windows, 
baking powder windows, Monday 
windows, lye windows, Sapolio 
windows and other attractions are 
given in detail, and care has been 
taken to give only such designs as 
can be carried out with practically 
no outlay, either for backgrounds, 
apparatus or time in preparing the 
display. Stress is laid upon the 
advantage of dressing windows 
with one or two seasonable lines 
of goods, rather than a hundred 
miscellaneous articles thrown to- 
gether without respect to unity of 
arrangement. A window display 
needs a strong central idea, like 
any other ad. and “The Art of 
Window Dressing” undertakes to 
provide these central ideas in abun- 
dance. The prime purpose of the 
volume is to further sales of 
Sprague, Warner & Company’s 
pure foods. but the subject has 
been treated in a large way, and 
the book will be appreciated by 
every grocer. Mr. Bauer will send 
it to retail grocers who mail him 
twenty cents in stamps, giving their 
names of course, together with lo- 
cality. And, if you are a grocer, 
and write for a copy, you may as 
well tell him that you heard of his 
book through PRINTERS’ INK. 
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It’s the local weekly that the country 


people believe in. ‘ 
It is the local weekly which opens their 
pocketbooks. 


Kitchen fires are started with the daily 
— but the local weekly is found on the sit- 
ting-room table till the next week’s issue 
arrives. Then it is mailed to loved ones in 
cities far away — keeping them informed of 
home happenings. 


One-sixth of all the country readers of the 
United States reached weekly through the 1,500 
local weeklies of the Atlantic Coast Lists. 

Catalogue booklet explaining how, mailed free 





ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard Street, New York. 






NOTHING CAME OF IT. 
New York, January 21, 1902. 
Mr. Frederick L, Perine, Vice-President, 
Association of American Advertisers: 


_ Dear Sir—Referring to the conversa- 
tion had with you yesterday upon the 
subject of the circulation ratings in the 
American Newspaper Directory we de- 
site to call your attention to the follow- 
ing, cases: 

ee report of Washington Star. In 
1897 the figures are explained as mean- 
ing “copies sold.” In 1898 the follow- 
ing phraseology was adopted: ‘copies 
sold, delivered, furnished or mailed.” 
In 1900 a still different form was used 
as follows: “average circulation for the 
yest ending April 12, 1901,” the figures 
eing followed by three A’s in parenthe- 
sis (aaa) which were explained in 
the first part of the book as meaning 
that this was the report of the Associa- 
tion of American Advertisers. For the 
year 1901 the Directory used its usual 
phraseology, “‘actual average for a year.” 

The Chicago News is a paper that has 
very decided ideas about what should 
constitute a circulation rating and we 
find, by referring to the Directory, that 
the News’ phraseology, ‘“‘Copies sold,” 
has been adopted. 

Turning to St. Louis we find in the 
case of the Republic the phraseology, 
“copies distributed,” is adopted, while 
for the Globe-Democrat in the same city 
the publisher seems to have preferred 
je words “copies subscribed for and 
sold.’ 


Please observe that the expression, 
“copies sold,’”? would not necessarily ex- 
clude returned. The Wanamaker store 
sells a great many goods that are re- 
turned but they are none the less sold 
on that acccunt. 

The Washington Star’s expression 
“conies sold, delivered, furnished or 
mailed” is certainly loose enough tocover 
any number of free copies. What could 
be looser than the word furnished? 

Look again at the phrase adopted by 
the St. Louis Republic, “copies distri- 
buted.”” The very word seems to almost 
suggest free distribution. The Globe- 
Democrat’s carefully chosen phraseology 
serves no better purpose apparently, 
“copies subscribed for and sold.” 
moment’s consideration tells you and 
me that whatever it may mean it does 
not mean what it says, because all its 
copies are ‘“‘sold and also subscribed for’’ 
and if they are not both sold and sub- 
scribed for then what the publishers says 
is not true. 

We would be very glad to put into the 
Directory, as was done in the case of the 
Washington Star for 1900, the figures 
furnished by the Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers and designated by the 
letters ‘‘aaa.”’ 

Mr. Kathrens, in the letter we showed 
you yesterday, referring to the work of 
your Assosiation. said: “If the same de- 
gree of enthusiasm were directed toward 
helping perfect the American Newspa- 
per Directory, at the end of the year 
you might have something substantial to 
point out on the gain side of the ledger.’ 

In publishing the Newspaper Directory 
we have found it advisable to require 
only the information set forth below. 

1. Set down separately the number of 
complete copies printed of each issue 
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during the twelve months preceding the 
date of statement. 

2. The sum of the several issues should 
be ascertained and be divided by the 
number of separate issues, thus show- 
ing the average issue. 

3. The statement should be dated. 

4. The statement should be signed by 

some person whose authority to give 
the information is either evident or 
stated. 
_ We have been thirty-four years in ar- 
riving at this conclusion. If your As- 
sociation should arrive at the same con- 
clusion in two years, it would be get- 
ting ahead much faster than we have, 
but we believe that eventually it will be 
the conclusion your Association will ar- 
Tive at. 

When the publisher has told how many 
copies he printed of each for a year and 
has divided the sum total showing what 
his average issue has_ been and then 
clicoses to give more information shcwing 
exactly what becomes of every copy, that 
will be interesting information, but the 
real basis of every consideration of a 
circulation—the real starting point—must 
be the number of complete and perfect 
copies printed. 

Ne are, Your obedient servants, 

Geo. P. Roweitt & Co., 

Publishers of the American Newspa- 

per Directory. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS. 
Office 1829 Park Row Building, 
New York, January 22, 1902. 
Messrs. George P. Rowell & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN—I have your interesting 
communication of the 21st instant and 
would like to give same further and 
most careful consideration after I have 
received from you answers to the follow- 
ing interrogatories, which I trust you 
will favor me with at your earliest con- 
venience. 

1. How many publications rated in the 
current issue of the American Newspa- 
per Directory have submitted to you a 
statement of the net paid circulation in 
addition to the number of copies print- 
ed for any given period covered in the 
Directory reports? 

2. How many publications are reported 
in the same Directory as making state- 
ment satisfactory to you of the number 
of copies printed for a given period as 
described above, similarly reported? 

3. How many publications are report- 
ed in the Directory as having a circula- 
tion, according to vour definition, of 
more than 1,000 copies per issue, aver- 
age? 

In addition to your replies to the 
foregoing, I shall be glad to have you 
tell me, if you care to do so, what no- 
tice, if any, is to be taken of that por- 
tion of the circulation of a newspaper 
or periodical in the latter case possibly 
amounting to 40 per cent, which never 
reaches readers but finds its way into 
storage rooms and eventually to the 
waste paper mills, some of which do a 
thriving business in returns of this 
character. If no attempt is to be made 
to ascertain what relation such “circula- 
tion” bears to the number of copies 
printed how will the advertiser arrive 
at the number of readers before whom 
his advertisement has been placed; or 
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do you take the stand that there is no 
good reason why he should want to 
know anything about that? 
I would be pleased if you will answer 
categorically. Very “a yours, 
. L. PERINE. 


New York, January 24, 1902. 
Mr. Frederick L. Perine, Vice-President, 
Association of American Advertisers: 
Dear Sir—Your letter of January 
22nd is at hand. we 
You ask how many publications, rated 


in the current issue of the American’ 


Newspaper Directory, have submitted a 
statement of the net paid circulation in 
addition to the number of copies printed 
for any given period. To this inquiry 
our answer is that the number convey- 
ing such information probably does not 
exceed a dozen, possibly not more than 
half that number. The number of pub- 
lications reported in the same Directory 
as making satisfactory statements of 
the number of copies actually printed 
for a full year is 1,794. The number 
credited in the Directory with printing 
more than a thousand copies per issue 
IS 5,735 

In reply to your inquiry what notice 
is taken of that portion of the circula- 
tion of a periodical which never reaches 
readers but finds its way into storage 
rooms and waste paper mills, we would 
say that the number of publications of 
this sort is by no means large. They are 
always pushing and enterprising. The 
most conspicuous examples in New York 
are the Journal and the World. Where- 
ever papers of this sort exist, their net 
circulation, if ascertainable, is uniformly 
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large in comparison with their advertis- 
ing 1ates. Papers of this sort are com- 
monly well known as such and bear con- 
spicuous ear marks. In our opinion 
when we can learn how many copies they 
print, we shail be as well informed as 
we are likely to be. Inquiry intended 
to differentiate the character of the cir- 
culation is more likely to deceice than 
to instruct the inquirer. We are, 
Your obedient servants, 
Eo. P. Rowett & Co., 

Publishers of the American Newspa- 

per Directory. 


SURPLUS CHEEK AND CAPITAL. 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 14, 1902. 
Messrs. George P. Rowell & Co.: 
GENTLEMEN—I am told that Print- 
ERS’ INK is in need of an editor. Will 
you kindly inform me whether this is 
true and whether you look favorabl 
a person who besides having excellent 
present qualifications for the work, cher- 
ished a purpose of buying the journal 
later? Yours very truly, 
Henry Ferris. 
Advertising Writer, Designer, Adviser. 
SEE ance 





NeEvER be bulldozed or browbeaten by 
blackmailing advertising solicitors. 
There’s plenty of mediums for every 
dollar you can afford to spend.—Rho 
Island Advertiser. 


—__+o+—__—_ 
How extremely applicable to advertis- 
ing is the old “ye: “If wisdom’s ways 
you fain would seek, five things observe 
aa care. Of whom you speak, to whom 
speak, and how, and when and 


+ ll ’—White’s Sayings. 
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The trade mark has become a 
factor in the commercial world of 
to-day—the coat of arms of the 
producer, the insignia of rank to 
the mercantile as the monogram 
and crest to the old English family. 

Of the three main branches of 
what is commonly called industrial 
property, namely, patents, designs, 
and trade marks, the one relating 
to trade-marks is decidedly the 
most extensive of the three. A 
few years ago the definition of the 
word trade mark called for an enu- 
meration of emblems, imprints, 
stamps, seals, vignettes, reliefs, let- 
ters, numerals, ensigns serving to 
distinguish the products of a fac- 
tory or the articles of a manufac- 
tory. But in the present compact 
epoch the word trade mark may be 
correctly defined as a sign by which 
a manufacturer or trade distin- 
guishes the product of his factory 
or commerce. There seems to be 
a common belief that trade marks 
are a product of recent manufac- 
ture in the world of design. The 
extensive use of the mark is indeed 
recent. But its existence can be 
traced many years back. The prac- 
tice of employing a mark to denote 
the goods of a particular tradegrew 
out of the use of signs, which, 
first affixed to the dealer’s shop, 
were afterwards represented on his 
tokens, and were eventually placed 
on the goods themselvs. The rules 
of law governing the subject were 
developed during the nineteenth 
century. Registration is deemed 
equivalent to public use, and, after 
five years, is conclusive evidence 
of right of exclusive use. The 
high value placed on the trade 
mark as a trade mark is shown by 
the manner in which it is safe- 
guarded, and the vigor with which 
infringements are fought. It 
might be said that the trade mark 
was but the evolution of the seal. 
The seal was the sign manual of 
the necessary exponent of the busi- 
ness transacted between man and 
man in the good old days of King 
Arthur. And as the seal was the 
affixed sign of authority of king 
and lord, merchant or manufactur- 
er, in all matters of state or busi- 
ness, so in time the trade mark 
composed of yarious symbols came 


into use with its double value— 
that of affording the purchasing 
public some assurance that they 
were getting the thing they wanted 
and allowing the producer to en- 
dow his ware with a certain per- 
sonality by which the article should 
stand or fall in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. In the advertising world the 
trade mark has become the leading 
medium. It selects for its victim 
“he who runs,” leaping upon his 
thoughtful notice through the sight 
of impressions, and, fixing itself 
upon his mind, it far outstrips its 
slower brother, the declaimed ad- 
vertisement. Water-marks on pa- 
per dating from the fourteenth cen- 
tury are among the oldest trade 
marks. The growth has been slow, 
but to-day the trade mark register 
at the United States Patent Office 
shows a record of over 150,000 
trade marks, covering every line 
of business.—Harper’s Weekly. 


MIGHT BE SURPRISED IF YOU 
KNEW. 


If you knew how many people there 
were right in your town who know prac- 
tically nothing about your store, your 
goods or your methods, it would fill you 
with astonishment and alarm. You are 
close to your business and your store 
seems so important to you that you for- 
get that a great many people are mind- 
ing their own business so closely that 
they never paid any attention to you. In 
order to get the facts in relation to 
yourself and your business into the 
minds of the people you should on tell- 
ing them over and over again.—H. B. 
Wilber. in American Adverttser. 


— 
CATCH LINE OF WELL KNOWN 
AD ILLUSTRATED. 





“GOOD HARD FACTS ABOUT A GOOD sort 
BED.” THE BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN CO., 
CINN., 0. 
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NOTES. 


MARSHALL FieLp & Company, Chicago, 
formally opened their enlarged retail 
store Sept. 29. 


THE daily average of the Pittsburg 
Times, according to a recent statement, 
asserts 50,234 copies. 

A neat booklet showing late styles of 
the Hanover Shoe comes from Sheppard 
& Myers, Hanover, Pa. 


MONOPOLE spices and canned goods are 
listed in a neat booklet from Wadhams 
& Kerr Bros., Portland, Ore. 


AccorpING to a late detailed state- 
ment the Chicago Daily News had an 
average daily circulation of 305,133 
for August. 


Tue Michigan Stove Company fur- 
nishes a sheet of ads for use by local 
agents who desire to supplement the ex- 
tensive national campaign about to begin 
in the interests of Garland stoves and 
saa, 


‘An Illustrated Story of Progress” is 
dhe prospectus of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Springfield, Ohio. It contains excellent 
pictures and arguments that are wholly 
unhackneyed. 


Gorvon & Gotcu, the London adver- 
tising agents, issue a small booklet of 
information concerning their facilities 
for placing publicity in South Africa. 
The firm has branches in Cape Town 
and Durban. 


Geo. T. Bropnax, gold and silver- 
smith, 301 Main street, Memphis, Tenn., 
sends some of his local newspaper ads 
tor criticism. They are well displayed, 
give prices and details—their average 
quality is good. 


A THIRD avenue stationery store makes 
cut rates on the magazines, selling 
Harper's for twenty-seven cents, Cen- 
tury for twenty-nine cents, Scribner’s 
for twenty cents and the ten-cent month- 
lies for nine cents. 


Fcur very attractive folders are used 
by Hildreth & Segelken, 265 Greenwich 
street, New York, to advertise their 
maple syrups and honey. These are sent 
out in connection with a series of point- 
ed follow-up letters. 


Tue fall millinery announcement of 
Mrs. H. G. Willey, 15 Temple Place, 
Boston, would have been much more 
convincing if set in plain body type or 
engraver’s text. The zinc etching that 
was used is too ornate. 


Tue Evening News, Tacoma, Wash., 
sends out a mailing card announcing that 
the increase in exports from that city 
for the six months of 1902 amounts to 
more than $5,125,000 or twice as great 
a gain_as was shown in the exports of 
San Francisco, Seattle and Portland 
(Ore.) during the same period. 


From the American Agriculturist, 
New York, comes a fine booklet contain- 
ing letters of approval from more than 
a hundred advertisers who habitually use 
its space. Few business men have time 
to read such a book, and it would be 
rather dry reading at best, but as a piece 
of proof that needs no reading it ought 
to be effective. Certainly it is convinc- 
ing. 
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Mant different things (all ,of 
them mighty expensive) con- 
tribute towards keeping up the 
present high standard of the 


Muneie 


(IND.) 

The STAR does at least one thing 
that is not done by any other 
Indiana or Indianapolisnewspaper: 
It receives and publishes the full 
leased wire Associated Press Tele- 
graph service, also the full Pub- 
lishers’ Pressservice, supplemented 
by an exclusive State telegraphic 
service of its own. Every modern 
equipment necessary to the publi- 
cation of a metropolitan newspa- 
per is made use of by the STAR, 
including a complete engraving de- 
partment, a department maintain- 
ed by but one other daily newspa- 
perin Indiana. The actual daily av- 
erage paid circulation for the STAR 
in the month of June was 20,546. 

















No Hinks, 
No Snags, 
No False Pretense 


The Sioux City 
Journal 


is so good a paper, and 
has been good so long, 
that it has no competition 
within gun shot. 


Over17,000 a day 


Successful for thirty years 
—that means a whole 
lot for a newspaper. 


ALBERT E. HASBROOK, 
Mgr. N. Y. Office, 
91 Times Building. New York. 
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Tue publisher of Up-to-Date Farming 
and Gardening, Indianapolis, Ind., an- 
nounces an advance in rates. Beginning 
with the November number the rate wiil 
advance from 40 cents to 50 cents a line. 
The page rate will also advance from 
$125 to $150. 

JosEpH PuLitzer was once considered 
the hardest master in New York City. 
Increased prosperity has made the great 
publisher kind of heart and even in 
temper. Mr. , Pulitzer makes fewer 
changes in his staff than any other New 
York publisher. 


_ sas ¥. M. C. A. o A. of Toronto, Ont., 
issues a comprehensive prospectus of 
winter work in booklet form. A similar 
bit of literature, but more extensive and 
of better quality typographically, comes 
from the Fifty seventh street branch of 
the Association in in New York City. 


“CUSHMAN’S CourLe” (the Columbian 
and the Woman’s Home Journal, Bos- 
ton) is advertised by an odd die-cut 
folder fastened with an imitation key. 
Symbolically it tells the recipient that 
he is offered free access to the publish- 
er’s records and methods at any time. 


Pierson & CxarK, Newark, N. J.. 
describe their Linometers in a small 
booklet. This is an automatic device 
which records the number of lines set 
upon a linotype, doing away with the 
“dupes” and pasting “‘strings.” The de- 
scription might have been a trifle clear- 
er—or at least arranged more logically. 
Tt is not good advertising to begin a 
booklet with reasons why the reader 
should buy before vou have told him 
what you have to sell. 


“Our Silent Salesman” is a neat cata- 
logue of the watches handled by Robt. 
H. Ingersoll & Bro., New York. Tae 
firm now offers an exceptionally attrac- 
tive imported Swiss timepiece at $6 
which promises to have as great a run 
as its celebrated “Yankee’’ dollar watch. 

fine three-color chromo is given with 
each “Yankee” watch to help the _ re- 
tailer’s sales, and dealers are supplied 
with a system of mailing cards and lit- 
erature to advertise it. 





Mrwnnesota has a law requiring makers 
of baking powder to print the formula 
of the compound upon the label, ac- 
cording to St. Paul Trade. Some man- 
ufacturers have resorted to the practice 
of making a display advertisement of 
their labels, hiding the formula in ob- 
scure places in small type, but Dairy 
Commissioner. McConnell has decidea 
that the spirit of the statute must be 
adhered to as well as the letter, and man- 
ufacturers who offend in this wise in the 
future will be prosecuted. 


Tue British Postmaster-General warns 
Americans that, under the new parcels 
post arrangement with that country, they 
must not mail eatables, prison-made 
goods, wines containing more than twen- 
ty-four per cent of alcohol, cigars or 
cigarettes in quantities of more than 
3,000, or opium containing less than nine 
percent of morphine. He also forbids 
the mailing of oxhides and casks of 
wine or spirits containing less than four- 
teen gallons. The latter may be sent in 


bottles, but customs duties will be in- 
posed where packages contain more than 
twelve bottles. 


AN advertisement in the Evening 
Post of St. Helens, in the Isiand of 
Jersey, gives evidence of some rather 
enterprising thieves. It runsthus:** £10 
reward for information that will convict 
and bring to justice the persons who at 
the end of October and the beginning 
of November stole and carried away 
every stone of a granite-built house, 
with two gables and two sexagon tall 
chimneys, which till then had stood in 
perfect condition on the property ad- 
joining the Grenville Station, on the 
Corbiere Railway.” “Let us_ hope,” 
says the London Express, “these mys- 
terious abductors «f granite mansions 
will not cross the channel, or we shall 
be reading in the Times some morning: 
“£20 reward for information to con- 
vict persons who removed from the top 
of Ludgate Hill every stone of a 
cathedral, etc., etc.” 











Your bright 
Young 


Friend, 


is he a clerk in factory, office, 
store or counting room? No 
matter what he does, he will be 
eager to better his condition— 
to get more pay. To get it, he 
must ¢arn it. If you want to 
do him a favor, 


Tell him 


to read 
Printers Ink, 


the weekly journal for adver- 
tisers. PRINTERS’ INK is the 
best advertising school and its 
lessons cost only a dime per 
week. It educates the young 
man to understand publicity as 
the great, new force in modern 
business. It teaches him to 
develop the capabilities in him- 
self. It fits him to become an 
employee whose services are 
valuable and well paid. It 
kindles his ambition to suc- 
ceed. Urge him to follow your 
advice. 


Printers’ Iwk is published every 
Wednesday and for sale on ali the 
news-stands of Manhattan Borough 
for to cents. 
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Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified posttion—tf granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
C DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal, 




















snd Catholic F 
PITTSBURGH 32°32 lly po Aretitheps and 
city in the Union. The Bishops of the U.S 


‘a? 2 TOO D. '6,000 weekly || SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR. 
: i 


circulation. Send for yah, copy. Box 78, ee Ci | + 35 000 
East Liberty Station, Pittsburgh. ircu ation J 
CONSULT copies a month and growing fast. 


Go / ” Coth, naee. te gael 


On British and Foreign Advertising. —_—_—_ 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. Be font itt the J P 
pas rates will be doubled. 











Adbertising Solicitor || vce conteact now and take ad- 
Tianted vantage of the low rate. 
YY PUBLISHING HOUSE. Only the very cleanest advertise- 
3 One bal fairly experienced in the 4 ments pane cate 


monty and _— ly — who ans BENZIGER BROTHERS, Pubs., 
eclal acquaintance w: agencies an 

advertisers direct. Address ALEXIS, 36-38 Barclay St., New York. 
office of PRINTERS’ INK. 


Over 37,000 of 
Ohe Prequvins Sarmers 


—of the Middle West 


are readers of the CHICAGO DAILY 
DROVERS JOURNAL, the oldest and 
most widely circulated live stock daily paper 
published. If you wish to reach them there 
is no way so easy as through the columns of 


the DROVERS JOURNAL 
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Write for sample copies and rates to 


Ohe Drovers Jo urnal 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| A MACHINERY 


EXPERT. 


GLENVILLE, Ohio, 
October 3, 1902. 
THE RIPANS CHEMICAL Co.: 
Gentlemen — For several 
years I have been ——s 
asan expertinstalling specia 
machinery in manufacturing 
plants in various parts of the 
country, thus requiring me to 
be away from home almost 
all the time. Often it is im- 
possible to get good hotel ac- 
commodations. and a con- 
stant change of food, water, 
and other conditions, togeth- 
er with much loss of re - 
sleep and rest, soon told o 
my health. Some six ane 
ago, with some doubts of any 
ood results, I began using 
pans Tabules for indiges- 
‘don, liver troubles, constipa- 
tion, and other troubles as a 
result of these. One Tabule 
after each meal, and at retir- 
ing, convinced me at the end 
of a week that I was on the 
right track. I continued that 
treatment steadily for a 
month, and the benefits de- 
rived were so marked that I 
cannot tell you how differ- 
ently I felt. Since that time 
I have always kept the Tab- 
_ as a ‘* pocket piece,” tak- 
one whenever I felt 
» a ” and the good ef- 
fect of taking but one at such 
times is remarkable. My 
friends frequently ask me 
what I have done to regain 
my good health, and by hand- 
ing them a Tabule, or a car- 
ton of them, my story is 
told. Several of them have 
told me of how they, too, 
have received much benefit 
from their use. One thing 
that pleases me is that I can 
— get the Tabules wher- 
ever I ask for them. 
Very truly, 
JOHN DE Youne Scort. 





The five-cent packet of Ripans Tab. 
ules is-enough for an ordinary occa- 
a: The — yt 

ains a supply for a year. rug- 
gists sell them. 








THE 


PAPER WEIGHT 


AS AN ADVERTISEMENT 





HOW ann WHY 


It Brings Business 


to grey! berm your business” 
ployment of 
transparent | paper. weights of r hanseome de- 
sign. with v of your establishment or 
goods and suitable advertising matter, 
oe an in colors, 

— weight is a constant business- 
am... rv dvertiomnent. The reasons why : 


business cards are pigeonholed, 
booklets misplaced or lost. 
circulars find ithe waste-basket, 


solicitor told ** Not In.’ 





BUT YOUR pts ‘WEIGHT STICKS AND 
ALWAYS IN SIGHT. The FIRST THING 
SEEN on oping the desk —and the last. 
Silent yet convincing, it says: “We Want 
Your Business — Our Goods are Best — Our 
Services Best — tea Aim to Please — Try 
Us if You’re After Results.’ 

Get a supply for distribution. We make 
them, all pes. 
Write tor Catalog. We do the rest. 








A. @. Bosselman § ~ 


SS 526 Broome Street, New York. 
































‘We Rest 
Our 
'Case’”’ 


with the advertiser. 
THE TIMES keeps a 
detailed record of 
circulation and fur- 
nishes the American 
Newspaper Direct- 
ory with a sworn 
statement. 


No Other 
‘eke mf eee Does This. 


rartatgec® QO, LTT net 
ChesterTimes 


WALLACE & SPROUL, Pubs.. 
CHAS. R. LONG, Business Manager. 


F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway, 
New York Representative. 
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CH RISTMAS N UMBER 


Guaranteed 
Edition 












Advertising 
Forms Close 
on November Ist. 


December, 1902, 250,000 Copies 





Of which 117,400 go to PAID SUBSCRIBERS 
Number 129,000 will be sold to Newsdoalers 
not less than 3,600 go to Advertisers, Exchanges, etc. 


Cost on Contracts, {0r,07¢ yea, °F for 


Less than ONE-THIRD cent per line per thousand 
of guaranteed circulation. 





Fult ree. pihueesees oseesel 224 Agate lines........ Per Month.... 
Adve eteing BE WEN inch dnoese'~ scoee aS Agate lines Per Month.... 
Ra uarter Pass. . «..--+e 66 Agate lines........Per Month 





er line, Agate.. poekn+s9 4060s cnscorsonecensosabeotonesnpeaneneess 


Discounts: Sper cent for six months; 10 per cent for twelve months; or, advertisers 
g 144 pages within one year are entitled to six months’ rate; three pages or more 
war within one year accepted at yearly rate. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 
141-147 Fifth Ave., New York (Founded 1855.) 
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The Newspaper 
of Iowa. 














The Des Moines Daily Capital, an 
evening paper that goes into the homes 
of the people. 


25,000 daily circulation guaranteed. 


Appreciated at Home | 





The following is the volume of local 
advertising carried by the Des Moines | 
evening papers in September. These | 
facts speak for themselves. 


Daily News, 7 issues a week, 4,871 inches. 


Daily Capital, 6 issues a week, 7,001 inches. 


RATE FOUR CENTS PER LINE FLAT. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


The Des Moines Daily Capital 


New York Office, 153 World Building. 


Chicago Office, 87 Washington Street. 
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The New York 
Magazine of Mysteries 
NOVEMBER ISSUE 
WILLBE [OO,OQO cortes 


It Pays Others — It will Pay You . 








STREET & SMITH, 
PUBLISHERS, 
238 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1902. 
THE MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES, 


Temple Court, City. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your inquiry, we are pleased 
to state that our page advertisement in your May issue, 
offering our ‘‘40-Volume Library” at $1 per month for 
fourteen months, proved most profitable, It was among 
the very best of about twenty leading publications that 
we used, and the cost of each order from our advertisement 
in THE MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES was at a low price. 

Our new advertisement is, as you know, in the October 
issue, and this continued use of your publication shows 
how we regard it as an advertising medium. 


Yours very truly, 
V. STREET & SMITH. 


The most profitable circulation for advertisers. A trial 
will convince you. Rate only 30 cents a line. 


The Magazine of Mysteries 


22 NORTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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T™ BALTIMORE 
AMERICAN 


In Baltimore it’s the American. In Maryland, Delaware, Northern 
Virginia and West Virginia it’s the Baltimore American, 

It was long ago demonstrated to the experienced advertiser that it 
was impossible to cover the States named without the Baltimore 
American. The lesson learned then is remembered to-day, and in 
selecting his mediums for these States the advertiser for profits invari- 
ably puts the Baltimore American at the head of the list. Why? 
Because he knows the results sought cannot be secured without it. 

The Baltimore American goes into more homes, is read by 
more people, and wields a more potent influence than any other news- 
paper published south of Mason & Dixon’s line. 


HERE IS THE 
PROOF 


The Baltimore American is the only newspaper published in 
Maryland, Delaware, Northern Virginia or West Virginia which pre- 
sents sworn detailed’statements of its circulation. Its sworn statement 
for nine months, from January I, 1902, to September 30, 1902, showed 
an actual daily average of 66,586 copies, or tens of thousands 
of copies daily more than is claimed by any other newspaper published 
south of Mason & Dixon’s line. 

The affidavit is proof of the Baltimore American’s leadership 
as to circulation. 

In the year 1901 the Baltimore American printed more than 
5,000,000 agate lines of paid advertisements, or a million 
lines more than were printed by any of its rivals. 

There is not a single local or general advertiser who, since 1773, 
has sought business in this section who has not used the Baltimore 
American, and its patrons in 1901 included those of al] its rivals. 
The patronage is proof of the advertisers’ regard for the Baltimore 
American. Experience has proved that it brings results. 


IN BALTIMORE IT IS 


T” BALTIMORE 
AMERICAN 
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More Praises 





I have no fault to find with ne raphe ane 
as to your news ink, I have failed to 
the ink man who can duplicate it for * 
price. CHAS. F. MEYERS, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Your inks are d enough for me. 
DARLING & CO, Keene, N. H. 


Iam much pions with your ink. 
ADVOCATE, Paris, Texas. 


Your inks were all O. K. 
CALL, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


Your news ink has given good satisfaction. | 
DEM 


OCRAT, Lansing, Mich. 


Your ink was entirely satisfactory. 
P. B. MILL, Correctionville, Iowa. 


Your ink was and is all right. 
LITTLE INDIAN, Kempton, Ind. 


Your ink 1s all right, and we will buy more 
when we need it. 
MAIL, Charleston, W. Va. 


I am well pleased with your news ink. 
consider it just as good as any of the 10c. or 
12c. news inks which I have heretofore used. 

PRESS, New London, Wis 


Your former shipment of inks gave entire 
satisfaction, and we ordered again. Shall 
continue to use your inks - long as price 
and quay one are as at presen 

ONICLE, — a Kan. 


Your ink was ener satisfactory. 
H. R. PORTER, Suffern, N. Y. 


I have used your inks for the past eight 
yoeee and have never been disappointed on 
of it yet. I buy no other, and will not 
o ong as the ink is what it is and the price 
reasonable. REPUBLICAN, 
Washington, Kan. 


, to us than the ink used 


| shall want some more in a few 





We have tried several of your inks and 
find them fully equal to those we have been 
paying 50 per cent more for to loca! dealers. 

ELLIS PRINTING CO., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Your ink proved much more satisfactory 
reviously. 
TRADES PUBLISHIN 


Your ink has proved itself all t,and I 
ays. For 
news ink it is as good as anything I ever 
used, and you can rely on me for orders 
when I aoge in! 

G. RACKETT, Bridgeport. Conn. 


Your ink work all right. 
ONKAWA DRUG co., 
Tehuacana. Texas. 


The ink ordered from you would do better 
work for us and cost less money than what 
we were using. 

GOODSPEED MFG. CO 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


We are pleased to say pour news ink is 


| giving the best of satisfacti 


DAILY SUN, Paducah, Ky. 


Your ink is all right in every particular. 
JOURNAL, Superior, Neb. 


for my press, 


bu 
| what I had previously used that the incon- 


venience was hardly noticed. I intend to 
buy all my -— from you in future 
ARM RECORD, Sarcoxie. Mo. 


 _— with the results we get 
TIMES, Clyde, N. Y. 


We are 
from your in 


We find your ink works all right. 
NEWS-DEMOC. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 





try me on a small order. 


transportation charges. 





Send for a copy of my price list, and if the prices suit, 
Of course I must have the cash 
in advance, and if you are not satisfied with your purchase 
I offer no arguments, but refund the money along with the 
Address 








RINTERS INK 


{7 Spruce Street 


ONSON 


New York 
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The following is reproduced from Printers’ 
Ink... es ISSUE OF OCTOBER Ist_ LZ 
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ADV 
D SATIRE, CLASSIFIED coatiate succes 


"Want liners” are highly im. 
portant im the economy of a daily 
paper In fact, they are, in some 
fespects, an index to a daily’s 
standing in tts community, for the 
Paper that carries this class of ad- 
vertising im any city of conse- 
quence 1s usually very close to the 














The Philadelphia 


nquirer 


During the week ending 
October 4th printed 


6,670 i ns 


The number printed in each of the other Phila- 
delphia newspapers during the same period was 


Record... .. 580 
Press. . . .. 1202 TOTAL IN INQUIRER .. 6,670 


Ledger . . .. 1294 TOTAL IN ALL OTHERS, 3,922 
North American, 846 


The Inquirer. prints more Want Ads than all the other 
morning and evening newspapers in Philadelphia 


eg gh ‘ea. 16 , 882 








THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 MARKET ST., PHILA., PA. 
New YorK Office: CHICAGO OFFICE: 


TRIBUNE BLDG. TrRisuNe BLOG. 


























